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The Union in 1952 
Wages 

Union teachers in 1952 face a continuing 
battle to hold their salaries within a reasonable 
distance of the general wage level. They must 
also look toward a continuing increase in the 
cost of living and be ready at all times to press 
for wage adjustments. Part of the job is to per- 
suade school boards to include in budgets a 
sizable safety factor for “within the year” sal- 
ary adjustments as the cost of living rises. Cam- 
paigns of information and public relations are 
constant components of successful salary pro 
grams. There are no longer any lulls from 
budget time to budget time, and the union must 
be ready to present the facts to the board and 
the public at any time. Fixed charges, mainte- 
nance, supplies—all increase in cost from time 
to time, and the board meets such demands. 
Teachers’ salaries must not lose out in the com 


petition for funds. 


Buildings 

Government allocation of steel makes critical 
an already serious situation in school construc- 
tion. Locals should make every effort to obtain 
a greater portion of available civilian steel for 
school construction. Congressmen should be 
alerted to the needs of the schools. A survey of 
building needs. taking cognizance of increasing 
school loads. should be a continuing part of 
each local’s 1952 program. Often an independ- 
ent survey, divorced from the school adminis- 
tration’s formal estimate, is extremely worth- 


while. 


Instructional program 

There seems to be some willingness on the 
part of school administration to give ground 
to unfounded attacks on the school program. 


In some instances, even with convincing data 


2 


at their disposal to disprove charges—data in- 
dicating that the educational program is func- 
tionally satisfactory administration has re- 
verted to a traditional and highly regimented 


curriculum. Such appeasement must be resisted. 


Legislation 

Congress should immediately enact legisla- 
tion to provide schooling and training for vet- 
erans in service since June 1950. The Armed 
Service and Training Act should be clarified, 
and procedures so defined that students in the 
high schools and colleges may proceed with a 
greater. degree of confidence and security than 
at present. It is not so much the required service 
time that seriously affects the youth as the great 
degree of bewilderment and uncertainty. 

Consideration should also be given te greater 
federal assistance to defense-impacted areas. 
While federal aid to education has not moved 
ahead as we would hope, we must continuously 
press for legislation to make possible a decent 
minimum program for every child in the 
nation. 

Wage and price control legislation is of im- 
mediate concern to all. Attempts to weaken ex- 
isting legislation further by adding crippling 
amendments must be aggressively opposed, and 
vigorous efforts should be made to assure ade- 
quate price control. Wages still have far to go, 
in most industries. before a balance can be 


established. 


Political responsibilities 

There are two primary steps which we must 
take this year: (1) A local program of regis- 
tering voters can be a highly beneficial under- 
taking. Cooperation in this program, from the 
precinct level on, becomes an increasing re- 
sponsibility for all citizens, including teachers. 
(2) Full support for Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education should receive high priority on 
any local’s program. We should not only give 
financial and moral support. but also activate 


the program by aggressive participation. It is 


a prime democratic responsibility that we take 


a real part in the selection of our representa- 
tives at every level of government—and see that 
some of our peole serve the public as those 
representatives. Teachers have made enviable 
records as city officials and as state representa- 
tives. The record of teachers in Congress is one 
of which we can be truly proud. 

1952 is an election year: the time for plan- 


John M. Eklund 


ning is now. 
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Labor's role in world affairs 


( NE OF the most important phases of edu 

cation in the labor movement is that of 
educating the membership regarding the vitally 
important part organized labor must play in 
the world-wide battle to protect democratic in 
stitutions. Some union members display an iso 
lutionist attitude toward participation in inter 
national affairs because they believe that unions 
should devote their entire program of action to 
securing salary increases for members and oth- 
erwise improving working conditions and not 
become involved in the problems of the whole 
world. The attitude of many of these members 
is not one of considered isolationism toward for- 
eign nations but rather an aloofness engendered 
by a personal concern for immediate and social 
economic betterment. The struggle to prevent 
World War III and to preserve the democratic 
way of life seems far less immediate and impor 
tant than the high cost of food and rent. 

Many union members do not realize that the 
narrow economic program of European trad 
unions was one of the important factors in 
making possible the rise of totalitarianism in 
Europe. The failure of trade unionists to func 
tion as citizens of a democracy as well as mem 
bers of unions was one of the factors which 
made possible the political programs of such 
dietators as Hitler. Mussolini, and Hirohito 

AFL representatives in Germany and Japan 
have pointed out that the manpowel division 
of the occupation forces is at times hesitant 
about inviting union officials to come to Europe 
and Asia as special consultants even though 
their services are badly needed—because they 
are often criticized by the rank and file mem 
bership for spending time abroad when their 
services are sorely needed in the United States 
Some labor leaders. therefore, who are con 
vinced that international cooperation in the 
labor movement is essential to the preservation 
of democracy, have donated their own vacation 
time for services in foreign countries and in 
many instances have paid their travel expenses 
from their own salaries 

One of the labor advisers of ECA in dis 
cussing this problem of union isolationism 
stated recently at an ECA conference in Wash 


ington: “Men's minds do not expand as rapidly 


IRVIN R. 
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as the world is shrinking.” A veteran union 
teac her ot Chic apo, who for many years has 
been an active leader in the social action pro 
vram of the labor movement. tells a story about 
i union member who asked her, in a critical 
tone of voice, what a certain nationally known 
AFL leader was doing in Europe. The union 
teacher replied: “He is keeping your son out 
She might have added: “He is helpin 


to keep atomic bombs away from your home 


of war.” 


James F. Byrnes. former Secretary of State 
said in 1946 that a certain representative of 
the AFL abroad was worth three official am 
bassadors of the government and that more 
labor leaders should be sent abroad as ambas 
sadors of good will 

There are many experts today in foreign 
affairs who are convinced that organized labor 
is the only international force which can pre- 
vent World War III. Yet the effectiveness of 
the labor movement in carrying out this most 
vital objective is often hampered because the 
rank and file union membership does not fully 
understand the part organized labor must play 
in the battle for the preservation of freedom 
and democracy. Union isolationism is a funda 
mentally futile policy today, since social and 
economic gains secured through collective bat 
gaining would be wiped out in an all-out atomic 
war. If the battle against totalitarianism is to 
be won, unions must neglect neither their pro 
grams of practical collective bargaining nor 
their programs of fraternal cooperation with 


unions in the other free nations ofr the norld 





In fact, sound collective bargaining is a vital 
part of labor’s program of international rela- 
tions. At the present time a large number of 
European manufacturers are visiting the United 
States under the ECA program to learn the 
techniques of mass production. If European 
industry is placed on a mass production basis 
without increasing the living standards of work- 
ers, the effect will be to create a fertile field 
for the spreading of totalitarian propaganda. 
If only the industrialists profit by mass pro- 
duction methods, the entire program will be 
interpreted as American imperialism. The fact 
that the billions of dollars spent by the United 
States on economic aid to European countries 
has not “trickled down” into better living con- 
ditions for the workers of these countries is 
a basic cause of an increasing anti-American 
feeling among the peoples of these nations. It 
is of vital importance to the security program 
of the United States and to the free world that 
the development of mass production in Europe 
and Asia be accompanied by union negotiation 


of salaries and wages which will raise the so- 


cial and economic level of workers and their 
families. The ECA. therefore, has very wisely 


taken the position recently that economic and 
military aid to Europe must be a “shield” for 
improving the living standards of the peoples 
of these nations. 


Free labor here and abroad is interdependent 
Charles J. MacGowan, President of the Boiler 

Makers’ Union, who visited Europe last year. 

stated at the 1951 convention of the AFL: 

And if our tax dollars are to go into support of 
the Marshall Plan, then the original intent and 
purpose of it must be carried out—to build up not 
only industry, which is essential, but to build up 
the living standards of the working people, make 
them secure in their employment, and gradually 
reach a standard of satisfaction and decency. That 
must be done: otherwise our resistance against 
communism and our efforts to build up the coun 
tries to resist it will have been defeated. . . . 

The industrialists can't resist any enemy. They 
couldn't resist Hitler; they couldn’t resist Mus- 
solini, and they can’t resist Stalin; but it takes the 
great broad peoples’ organizations, the same as the 
AFL in this country, to give strength and substance 
to the fight against Communism 


Richard Deverall, AFL representative in 
Asia, stated recently, upon his return to the 
United States: 

Labor must assume greater responsibility for a 

critical analysis and for building a sounder U.S. 

foreign policy. 
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Many segments of American labor are afraid to 
express their criticism, but they have a definite 
stake in changing policies that encourage the 
growth of cartels, help maintain colonialism, and 
nurture the exploitation of foreign labor at their 
own expense, and at the expense of American work 
ers in competitive industries. 

American labor, in assisting to raise the 
standards in other nations, is protecting the 
gains which organized labor has made in the 
United States. The fact has net been adequately 
emphasized that cooperation with other free 
nations in the defense of democracy is a mutual 
aid program. In the present world crisis the 
United States needs free Europe no less than 
free Europe needs the United States. As the 
AFL pointed out recently in its research bulle- 
tin, the United States would not have the eco 
nomic and military strength to stand against 
the totalitarian countries, plus Europe. The 
United States, however, plus the economic and 
military strength of a friendly Europe, would 
be able to stand against any combination of the 
totalitarian powers. 


ICFTU and IFFTU have important function 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, which represents approximately 
53 million members of organized labor in the 
free world, is one of the most powerful influ 
ences in the world today in the struggle for 
freedom and democracy and in the battle to 
raise the social and economic standards of the 
peoples of the free world The newly organized 
International Federation of Free Teachers’ Un- 
ions (IFFTU), 


sector of the ICFTU, can play a very important 


which is the teachers’ union 


part in this program, since it represents two 
of the most vital forces in the defense of free- 
dom—education and organized labor. The 
union teachers of the free world will unite in 
IFFTU to assist in building a sound educational 
foundation for the democratic structure of the 
free world. 

To the union member. therefore, who asks: 
“Why are union officials sometimes called to 
the reply 


” 


foreign countries as consultants? 
may be given: “They are fighting to keep your 
son out of war, to keep atomic borabs from 
your home, and to protect your salary from 
the competition of cheap labor—slave labor 

All of which is another 


way of saying: “For my own sake as well as 


in foreign countries.” 


for my brother’s sake. | must be my brother’s 


Irvin R. Kuenzli 


keeper.” 





Notes on Education 


From U.S. and Our Neighbors 


By Selma M. Borchardt 


PHILIPPINES: Fifty-eight new public li- 


braries have been set up in the past year in the 


Philippine Islands, and twenty-five additional 


libraries are now being established there. thanks 
to a recent Government grant of $750,000. 
Much of the work has been carried out with 
the decisive help of a former UNESCO fellow- 
ship holder, Mrs. Villanueva, who, in 1949, 
studied library methods in the United States 
of America for six months 

WEST AFRICA: Information on the prog- 
ress made in Mass Education in the various 
West African territories is periodically ex 
changed. The International Education Confer 
ence called at Accra, Gold Coast, at the instance 
of the French and British Governments. was 
designed to enlist the advice-of educational 
experts on how teachers. students, and govern 
ments can help each other to deal with this ques- 
tion. 

BURMA: The Burmese Government in the 
spring of 1951 launched an experiment in com- 
pulsory education for children living in an 
area of seventeen square miles around Rangoon. 
The program includes setting up a training 
camp for seventy instructors who. after a six 
month study course, will open sixty community 
centers where children will be taught reading 
writing, hygiene, and general education 

PAKISTAN: Forty-four thousand Pakistani 
children have received new elementary school 
readers sent to them through UNESCO by the 
school children of the state of Kansas 


FRANCE: The Franco-German meeting on 
rural adult education held a short time ago 
in Bad-Duerkheim had an even wider scope. 
thanks to the initiative of the French Govern 
ment. Paris invited adult education experts 
from the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America. Holland. Denmark. and Sweden to 
outline the procedures in their lands in order 
to open additional channels of discussion at the 
meeting. The international point of view was 
presented by a UNESCO official. 


0 


INTERNATIONAL: During the past year 
almost four million European children drank 
free or subsidized safe milk daily as a di- 
rect result of UNICEF-aided projects (the 
United Nations International Children’s Emer 
Modern milk handling and 


drying equipment has been installed in eight 


gency Fund). 
countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia. Finland, 
France, Italy. Malta, Poland. and Yugoslavia. 
Similar units are being built in Greece and Bul- 
garia, as well as in Chile in the Western Hemis- 
phere. (Our own school lunch program needs 
development. too.) 

UNESCO has published 7W-page book 
Contemporary Political Science a Survey of 
This work 


contains hittvy essays and reports or the role 


Vethods. Research and Teaching 
of politic al science in some thirty ountries. 
(It is on sale at the Columbia University Press 
New York City. for $5.) 

Nelson Cruikshank has asked us to help pro 
mote the UNESCO Book ¢ oupon sé heme This 
program makes it possible for institutions and 
individuals in soft-currency countries to acquire 
books. 
participate in the program. 

| SA AFT The speech whi h Niu i Lee de- 


livered to our 1950 convention in Detroit on 


The locals, it is hoped. will actively 


“Some Backgrounds of Latin American Educa 
tion” was published in the July. 1951. issue of 


The Americas 


LSA—If there’s an exchange teacl 1 
area, will the locals please send to the AFT 
committee on International Relations a report 
on how the local is helping orient the exchange 
teacher. what the exchange teacher thinks of 
our work, and what our exchange teacher 
abroad has to say of the work abroad. These 
comments will be treated as confidential if nec- 
essary and will serve a useful purpose in help- 
ing develop the exchange program itself. Ad- 
dress communications to Selma _ Borchardt. 


Homer Bldg... Washington. DA 





tHE 


Coordinating 


WORK OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY DEPUTIES 


Western Defense Plans 


By John Beavan, London Editor of the “Manchester Guardian” 


prenen taxi-drivers are renowned for their 
4 intimate knowledge of their capital city, 
vet if vou asked one “Drive me to the head- 
quarters of the North Atlantic Treaty Depu- 
ties.” he would probably give you a puzzled 
stare. The 12 men. who speak with the voices 
ol as many governments, meet two or three 
times a week to make decisions affecting the 
lives of 325,000,000 people who live in North 
Atlantic Treaty countries, but they do so in a 
house in Belgrave Square. London. which out- 
wardly carries no mark of their presence and 
is modest and unassuming. 

Who are they. these men invested with such 
authority? Some are Ambassadors to Britain: 
the United States has sent a lawyer. Mr. Charles 
Spofford: and the British representative is Sir 
Frederick Hoyer Millar, formerly British Min- 
ister in Washington. Briefly, they are responsi- 
ble to the North Atlantic Council for imple- 


menting the Treaty. for doing the every-day 


Headquarters of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization at 13 Belgrave Square, London. 
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work which must continue without halt be- 
tween the meetings of the Council itself. 

High on the list of their major tasks is the 
coordination of defense plans and the com- 
plexities of such an undertaking, involving sev- 
eral nations each with a fine crop of problems 
peculiar to itself, are many 

Two burly Englishmen guard the doors of 
their headquarters, No. 13 Belgrave Square. 
The Deputies who celebrated their first anni- 
versary in July—they know by sight, of course, 
but a stranger must either produce an accept- 
able pass or wait at the door until his right of 
entry has been checked. If he hopes to see the 
Deputies at work he is out of luck—their meet- 


ings are secret. 


The blue-baize table 

But let us make you a Deputy for the next 
few moments. You know what is on the agenda, 
and your government has given you authority 
to speak to it. Today a tricky point of econom 
ics has to be threshed out, so you have brought 
with you experts equipped to supply any an 
swers on their subject which may be required 
Having satisfied the custodians of the doors, 
vou mount the curving staircase to the first 
floor and the conference room. In spite of its 
cream walls it is a rather dull room when the 
chandelier lights are out. Ahead of you is an 
oblong table covered with blue baize. and you 
take the chair which has the name of your 
country before it on the table. Your colleagues 
will sit on the outer ring of chairs behind you. 

Are you Danish, or Dutch, or American? 
Whatever your nationality you will speak in 
either French or English as you wish. These are 
the languages of the. Deputies, who are all at 
least bilingual and require no interpreters. 

Quickly you face the problems which arise 
from a proposed sharing of a financial burden. 
Easy, do you say? Shall each country pay an 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER PICTURED WITH THE NortH ATLANTIC TREATY DEPUTIES. 


Signor C. A. Strained (representing the Italian Deputy); M. C. Petursson (Iceland); M. A. Clasen 
(Luxembourg); Count Eduard Reventlow (Denmark); Vicomte Obert de Thieusies (Belgium); M. 


D. Bryn (Norway): Dr. R. E. Ulrich (Portugal); General Eisenhower; C. M. Spofford (U.S.A., 
chairman): M. H. A. Alphand (France); Jonkheer A. W. L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh-Stachouwer 
(Netherlands): L. D. Wilgress (Canada); and Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar (United Kingdom). 


equal amount? That is out of the question How 


could small countries, like Luxembourg or Ice- 
land, be expected to match the resources of the 
United States? So the bill must be footed, it is 
decided, according to the incomes of the various 
nations. But what is the income of a nation, and 
can the same definition be applied to all 12 
countries? This is one small example of the 
problems which have inevitably to be faced 
when a group of countries band themselves to 


vether in the name of collective security. 


Among world's busiest men 

These 12 Deputies are among the busiest 
men in any of the member countries, yet ob 
viously the range of their task is so immense 
that a great deal of work must be delegated to 
others. So whenever agreement cannot be 
reached simply and immediately around the 
hlue-baize table, a working party goes into ac- 
tion to delve deep into the various aspects of 
the problem and come up with information 
which clears the way to a decision satisfying 


your deputy and mine and the other ten. 
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\ working party may meet three times o1 
thirty—and then, having served its purposes. 
be dissolved. But there are also such permanent 
bodies as the Economic and Financial Working 
Group, set up in Paris and directly responsible 
to the Deputies. The Defense Production Board. 
inother agency of major importance, works 
only ten doors away in Belgrave Square. 


How is it, then, that these “maids of all 
work,” as a French cabinet minister has de- 
scribed them, can carry such a great weight of 
responsibility and have so little known about 
their operations? Their chairman, Mr. Spof- 
ford, provided the simplest answer when he 
said, “Our work will not be spectacular.” But 
in case you think that safeguarding the freedom 
of the Western world—and the Deputies’ job is 
nothing less vital—could not fail to be spec- 
tacular, let a member of the London secretariat 
take the explanation a little further. 

“The North Atlantic Treaty is putting teeth 


into collective security,” he told me. “But I 
cannot show you X-rays of those teeth.” He was 





emphasizing two things—that the Deputies’ 


achievements cannot be measured like the pro- 
duction of a factory, and that the label “Secret” 
is necessarily pinned to many of their successes. 

But some of those achievements may be re 
counted. Among the major ones are preparing 


for the setting up of General Eisenhower's com 


mand and for the creation of the Defense Pro 
duction Board. These efforts, together with 
those of the coordinating agencies, will have tu 
be repeated many more times. They are——what 
ever Iron Curtain country propagandists may 
say to the contrary— part of the down payment 


on an insurance for peace 


On the Role of the Teacher 


By Robert Ulich 


We present this article by permission of Beacon Press, Boston, publisher of “Crisis and Hope in 
{merican Education,” the book of which this article, with a few minor changes, is a chapter. Dr 
Ulich. of the Graduate School of Education. Harvard University. is a member of AFT’s Commis- 


ston on Educational Reconstruction. 


NY THOROUGH discussion on education 
wi ends inevitably in a reflection concerning 
the capability and personality of the teacher. 
The education, the function, and the status of 
the teacher, his relation to current movements 
of thought and to trends in politics—all these 
problems can never be answered in a concrete 
detailed sense. If we think we possess the com 
plete solution we already are on the road to 
failure. All that we can do is to behave like the 
good strategist who is stubborn about the goal 
of winning the battle but knows that he can do 
so only by keeping his lines flexible. 

In this paper, which will be part of a book 
on American education, | wish to discuss some 
factors that make the teacher a good teacher, 
but I shall not follow each suggestion to its 
ultimate practical or theoretical consequences. 

Let us sum up all the qualities the public 
demands from a desirable teacher. He or she 
should be sympathetic, tactful, morally blame- 
less, and a citizen of such loyalty that even the 
most suspicious “Un-American” committee 
could find no fault. However, he should also 
have a strong personality and a critical mind 
free from prejudice. He should be an expert 
on education and psychology, be well-grounded 
in the subject matter he teaches, and a com- 
panion of his students in their extra-curricular 
activities. He should teach Sunday school and 
lead in the Bible class. He should know how to 
handle parents, principals, superintendents, 
janitors and school boards. Whatever the 
salary, if he is of male sex, he should be 
married, have several children. live in a re- 


spectable section of the town, and have a nice 
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little library. If of female sex, many commun 
ities demand that she leave marital joys to 
other women. As a compensation, she should 
feel deeply the delight which supposedly lies 
in educating other people’s uneducated children. 

But how find these paragons of virtue, know! 
edge, gentleness, and thrift for a profession 
that in the United States comprises more than 
a million members ? 

A certain paradox faces the teaching pro- 
fession. It must be regarded as of paramount 
importance. Though the teacher cannot be ex 
pected alone to save a nation from the blunders 
of politicians, certainly through inefficiency he 
can spoil its future and the happiness of chil 
dren. On the other hand, a teacher needs an 
almost superhuman patience and love for youth 
in order not to become sometimes desperate in 
view of the endless repetition, testing, drill 
paper work, and pettiness of activities—all 
things which are characteristic especially of 


American schools where teachers often teach for 





years and years one and the same grade in one 
and the same subject. It is dangerous every 
where for the members of a profession to talk 
always to minors, to elicit responses and argu- 
ments which they know more or less before- 
hand, and to lack the friction with adults and 
the excitement of venture that make the life of 
an energetic man worth living. As a result of 
this gap between responsibility and reward, it 
is simply impossible to find teachers of high 


quality for every school. 


Hence, not only from the pupil's, but also 
from the tear her's point of view we need a new 
type of school. one which is full of life, variety, 
and changing responsibility; an institution 
worthy of an energetic person’s devotion and 
a challenge to the community, rather than a 
conglomerate of classrooms with blackboards 
and chalk. 

As things stand now, some vital factor seems 
to be lacking. Since the times of Pestalozzi, per- 
haps even since Comenius, the essential prin- 
ciples of a healthy education have been known; 
in some way, they must have been taught to 
thousands and thousands of teachers. In every 
generation some people have expel imented. and 
our psychological insight has increased. How, 
then, could one of the well-known pioneers of 
modern teaching, while looking back at his long 
career, declare that he could count on his fingers 
the schools which had really carried his ideas 
into practice? How can it be explained that 
today at some places one can observe a kind 
of instruction worse than it was fifty vears ago? 
he teaching of science has probably improved; 
in the other fields one finds a frightening un- 
evenness of quality. 

But this is only part of the picture. The 
main reason is that young men and women 
enter the teaching profession year after year 
with high ideals, but after some years they come 
back to their professors with a deep feeling 
of frustration. They carry on, because they have 
made their choice, but they see to it that as 
qui kly as possible they become “school — ad- 
ministrators.” For in this position they are 
better paid and can escape the boredom and 
small external reward of classroom teaching. 
However. the pillars of a nation’s school sys 
‘em are not its administrators, but its teachers. 
Those who still have faith and enthusiasm are 
either the incorrigibly great teachers before 


whom we all should bow in gratefulness for 
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what they do for our children: or women who 
sublimate positively for the lack of a family 
But the majority feel disillusione: ven those 
who carry the banner in spite society s 
failure to challenge their talents to the fullest 
Thus in every country the sel 
backward institutions. Hf an indust: 
prise dared neglect the knowledge availabk 
improvement to the degree our schools di 
would be bankrupt within a few vear- 
But no situation is so hopeless that 
cannot think about the principles that 


direct constructive action. 


However distant the goal may be from pres 


ent reality, let us contemplate the fundamental 


postulates on which to build the education of 
the teacher. If they cannot be materialized fully 
at least we can try to avoid as much as pos 
sible discordant action stemming from sheet 


ignorance 


The teacher as a lover of youth 

The teacher on the elementary and secondary 
levels who expects that his satisfaction will 
come primarily from “professional” interests 
in the sense of technical skill and scholarly 
interest in a specific area of knowledge and 
research will sooner or later be disappointed. 

In this country we sometimes seem to be- 
lieve that the teacher's scholarly knowledge of 
his subject is unimportant in comparison with 
training in methods and psychology, which 


All three 


are necessary: the understandings of what one 


alone do not make a good teacher 


teaches, how one teaches. and whom one 
teaches. 

However, subject matter repeats itself in a’ 
teacher's work, even in that of a university 
professor with all his freedom. Needless to 
emphasize, new books should always be read; 
deeper thinking and finer personalization of 
knowledge should always be the mark of a good 
schoolmaster. Nevertheless. the bulk of knowl- 
edge to be taught to sixteen- or seventeen-vear- 
old boys and girls will remain largely the same 
in every subject. for adolescents are not yet 
engaged in research. That which changes every 
vear is the “kids.” For them the subject which 
the teacher may be able to recite in sleep is 
young and fresh, perhaps even overwhelming; 
for them it has ever to be reorganized, new 
doors have to be opened, and new questions 


have to be answered. 





Here primarily lies the inexhaustible source 
of vitality for the chosen teacher. The motiva- 
tion which causes him to look at every new 
class of pupils as at a new adventure and a 
new responsibility must come from a deep 
love for young people. If this is absent, a 
teacher's life is drudgery: if it is present, a 


teacher's life can be permanent rejuvenation. 


The teacher as a lover of the people 
The teacher is responsible not only to his 


pupils: he is responsible also to their parents 


and the nation to which they owe loyalty. This 
responsibility cannot be fulfilled out of a merely 
legal or professional sense ol obligation ; it 
must spring from a profound sympathy with 
the life of the people. 

Just as the best instruction in educational 
psychology and methodology does not make 
a good teacher unless he loves his children, so 
the best instruction in social science does not 
make him a friend and counselor of the par- 
ents unless he is himself part of the community. 

Of course, this identification with the people 
must not be interpreted in the sense of the 
teacher being the obedient servant of the town 
politicians, the school board, and certain par- 
ents who are convinced that their beloved off- 
spring is always right. whereas the school is 
always wrong. If, at least in certain parts of this 
country. we want to ruin the public school. 
let it be the instrument of petty politics and 
undiscriminating parents. 

Here emerges a crucial problem in the pub- 
lic life of the United States: What is the role 
of the teacher in the American community? 
Can he feel himself as the representative of 
the public will, if the public—as often is the 
case—-refuses to accept him as a citizen with 
the same political and social rights as the 
manufacturer, the grocer, the newspaper editor 
and the worker in the next plant? It is one of 
the most amazing and notorious of the many 
contradictions in American democracy that 
while there is lip-service and nominal accept- 
ance of Jefferson’s statements about the rela- 
tionship between education and the survival of 
the republic, actually there appears to be a 
much more general acceptance of the practical 
man’s opinion that the guidance and schooling 
of youth can be left either to women or to men 
who are not fitted for business. 

American society has complacently indulged 
in a similar feeling with regard to public serv- 
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ice in general. This service was not well paid, 
seemingly did not allow much room for ini- 
tiative, and somehow it was the domain of 
“dirty politicians.” The present emergence of 
schools for public administration is a rather 
ironic commentary on the neglect of the past 
in view of witch hunts and hounding of the 
honest public servant under senatorial auspices. 

The emergence and apparent public appeal 
of such voluntary associations of citizens as 
have been organized to study and provide more 
adequately for the needs of public education 
proves that the light is beginning to dawn also 
with respect to the public service of the teach- 
ers. Of course, the revival of almost medieval 
forms of inquisition into the teacher’s convic- 
tions, such as teachers’ oaths, will not essentially 
improve our public school system. But honest 
cooperation between public spirited citizens and 


teachers will. 


The teacher as a guide toward better living 

A teacher should be the guide of his pupils 
not only toward more knowledge, but also to- 
ward better living. A fully mature understand- 
ing of the problems of modern individual and 
social life cannot be demanded from young peo- 
ple who just enter a vocation. Who, in this 
sense, is fully mature? However, even a young 
teacher should look at life with a more devel- 
oped mind than an adolescent: and, in compari- 
son with older people, he has the advantage of 
youth. Then, should we not ask to what degree 
dormitory life in a typical teachers’ college 
with all the advantages springing from com- 
munal living—may be too narrow and isolated 
for developing a young personality? College 
life today is too much regulated by prescribed 
courses, credit, and grades. It is little influenced 
by the social and political activities of a nor- 
mal community where people have to earn their 
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daily bread and are confronted with the 


changes of employment and unemployment; 
where old industries go down and new indus- 
tries arise; where wealth and poverty, love 
and hatred, responsibility and vice clash with 
each other. Some colleges have tried to plant 
their social studies right in the local commu 
nity, but they are very few, and their attempts 
have not always been welcomed by the popula- 
tion. Were the respectable citizens afraid that 
the young teacher could learn too much about 
social inequality and decide to do something 


2 


about it 


During the past years more and more voices 
have been heard that there is too much listen- 
ing and prescribed reading in our liberal arts 
colleges and too little room for personal ini- 
tiative. Certainly, the situation is not better in 
the typical teachers’ college. In spirit many 
have remained the old “Teacher Seminaries” 
which a hundred years ago were of inestimable 
help in the development of the universal public 
school, but today are obsolete. 


Teaching and the value of inspiration 

The teaching profession is an inspirational 
profession which needs inspired men and wom- 
en, but our teachers’ colleges have tended to 
keep up with the Joneses by aping as much as 


possible the “scientific method.” While the gen- 
uine scientist can be a well of inspiration, the 
person who imitates just his “method” and 
confuses the method for the total outlook to- 
ward life is a source either of dullness or of 
ridicule. With all this emphasis upon the teach- 
ing of experimental psychology, testing, and 
methods of teaching a dozen subjects, the ini- 
tiation of the student into the cultural tradition 
is badly neglected. The great philosophies and 
religious systems through which man has grad- 
ually arrived at an understanding of himself 
are mostly unknown. What happened before 
John Dewey seems not to be worth noticing to 
a large number of educators, as if Dewey him- 
self could have formed his thought without, 
though partly in protest against, Plato, Hegel, 


Herbart, Darwin, and. Marx. Even Dewey is 


not really read and understood: only his peda- 


gogical works are touched upon; his more 
comprehensive philosophical works are “too 


difficult.” 


How can people with that cultural prepara- 
tion arrive at any substantiated opinion about 
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problems the solution of which determines not 
only their own philosophy and practice of 
teaching, but the survival of their country and 
its culture; problems such as the relation be 
tween freedom and authority, self-development 
and discipline, experience and tradition of selt 
expression and form, nationalism and _inter- 
nationalism, secularism and religion, individ 
ualism and collectivism, science and humanity ? 

Part of this neglect of the fundamentals of 
educational philosophy is due to two factors. 
One, that the teachers of teachers have learned 
somewhere that metaphysics is an old, obsolete, 
and subjective discipline of thought. And since 
even the greatest ignoramus discovers sooner 
or later that the thorough discussion of any 
of the problems just mentioned enters into 
metaphysics, he simply puts them aside. After 
all, do we not live in an enlightened country 
and in a scientific era? The second factor is as 
serious as the first. Our public schools are es- 
tablished on the highly laudable principle of 
the separation between State and Church. This 
means that denominational creeds do not belong 
in the public school. This in turn means that 
controversial issues of Weltanschauung are a 
hot iron, better to be kept in the distance be- 
cause a fanatical priest or minister or atheist 
might complain. Thus the ideal of religious 
freedom, for which our ancestors in various 
Western countries have shed their blood, now 
makes of us cowards in conviction. We ardu 
ously concentrate on “facts” and “methods” 
without any ultimate directives; the only direc- 
tive left is “democracy.” But what makes de- 
mocracy alive? Absence of faith? Indeed, what 
a cruel joke of history! 

I used the term “ultimate directives.” But by 
this I do not mean the surrender of our precious 
freedom of inquiry to pressure groups, be they 
political or religious, which try to impose upon 
us a ready-made dogma. The most difficult 
achievement of man is the combination of faith 
in the aimfulness of life with the insight into 
the fact that the best he can accomplish is a 
steadily growing and self-critical “vision to- 


ward,” but never a state of final and complete 


comprehension. 

The source of energy that kindles a person’s 
imagination and produces associations lies 
mainly in a full life itself. But since, as we said. 
such fullness and richness cannot be expected 
in the experiences of young people, they have 





to be produced vicariously through acquaint- 
ance with the great treasures of imaginative 
creation, such as religion, literature, and the 
fine arts. Some kind of art every young teacher 
should try himself, not for the purpose of be- 
coming a musician, or a painter, or a poet, but 
because, as in sport, only he can really appre- 
ciate another’s performance who has somehow 
participated himself. But how much of this in- 
spiration do our prospective teachers receive 
in teachers’ colleges, liberal arts colleges, and 


universities / 


The art of conveying 

The teacher needs the art of conveying. This 
is not just a problem in methods of teaching. 
Nobody can convey effectively what he does 
not know thoroughly. Therefore, in a good in- 
stitution for the training of teachers there 
should not be the artificial separation of sub- 
ject matter and method; the two should go hand 
in hand. For example, if in a teachers’ college 
the instructor in English literature has a class 
in Shakespeare, he should interpret his work in 
such a way that he sharpens the student’s sensi- 
tivity for the art of revealing the inner beauty 
of literature. As long as we continue the separa- 
tion of subject matter and method, we shall re- 
main in an artificial situation, with all kinds of 
specialists in methods occupying professorial 
positions in our teachers’ colleges, and the grad- 
uates leaving their institutions more and more 
uneducated. Thus, by the emphasis on courses 
in method we may do the very contrary of what 
we intend: we may prevent young people from 
becoming good conveyors of the values of civ- 
ilization. But in making this statement I do not 
wish to join the chorus of the many ignorant 
writers who believe that a teacher is “born” 
and does not need any instruction in the art of 
instructing. Some of the so-called method 
courses may indeed be unnecessary, even harm- 
ful. Still, who can really believe that a teacher 
can effectively meet his classes in a big public 
school just by reciting what he has learned in 
college? 

Only after the art of teaching has been in- 
terpreted to the incipient teacher in combina- 
tion with the active and vital acquisition of the 
subject matter itself, should methodology of 
teaching be given in special courses. Such 
courses should span two poles. One pole should 
be a thorough discussion of the theory of learn- 
ing. not only psychologically, but also philo- 
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sophically; i.e., in relation to the important 
theories of knowledge from Aristotle through 
the present. It is tragic to see how psychologists, 
even in well-known university departments, take 
up problems of the intellectual and ethical be 
havior of man without the faintest knowledge 
of a philosophical tradition that could help them 
to set their experiments into a much more con» 
prehensive context. This is not only the fault 
of modern psychological training; it is just as 
much the fault of the philosophy departments 
which during the past fifty years practiced the 
art of self-isolation with unusual success. 

It is high time that the centrifugal develop 
ment which has torn the humanities and social 
sciences apart be replaced by a new integration 
There is hardly a field of study and practice 
more in need of such integration and at the 
same time so well fitted for that purpose as edu- 
cation. In a deeper sense, it cannot be under- 
stood without the help of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and history. 

The other pole should he obse r\ ation, exper! 
mentation, and the application of theory in 
direct contact with children, not in a casual 
way, but extended over a period long enough 
to make possible real familiarity with the learn 
ing process and behavior of young children and 


adolescents. 


The teacher as a specialist 

The teacher must be a specialist. Even if he 
teaches in the elementary grades where accord 
ing to modern principles there is no strong 
articulation of subject matter, he, or in this 
case, she, has to be trained as a specialist. With 
respect to psychological and pedagogical prob 
lems, the teacher of the very young pupil per 
haps needs more professional preparation than 
the teacher of subject matter in a higher grade 


who may delude himself into believing that he 





has done enough when normally gifted boys 
and girls pass his examinations. 

As everywhere, the consolidation of a pro- 
fession (which, with respect to the teachers of 
the United States, is of very late date) goes 
hand in hand with the establishment of stand- 
ards and entrance requirements. When in the 
thirteenth century the universities of France 
and Italy became established institutions with 
their own legal rights and seals, they did so by 
insisting vigorously on definite rites in exami- 
Nations and procedures of appointment. But 
when, at the end of the Middle Ages, the pro 
fessors relaxed, their institutions went down. To 
be sure, the laxity and corruption in the exam- 
ination system of this period was but a part 
of the general disintegration of the medieval! 
guild society and its social and spiritual foun- 
dations. However, all historical studies of pro 
fessions and their preparations point to the fact 
that without a definite formalism and rigidity 
in the procedure of selection and appointment. 
corruption and decay are bound to occur. 

There is, however, the reverse danger too. 
We find it in all nations with a large officialdom 
and rigid bureaucracy (in other words, nations 
with which the United States has now joined). 
namely, the danger of inflexibility and fear of 
new blood. Such a result is particularly de- 
plorable in the teaching profession. For this 
profession must be sensitive to intellectual and 
social changes, and should be open to persons 
of unusual character and experience, even if 
they have not received the regular professional 
training. This should be, in selected cases, pos- 
sible with the teacher, just as it is possible in 
public administration. Unspoiled young people 
possess an extremely fine sensitiveness for un 
obtrusive, genuine quality in whatever field it 
may appear. Hence it would be a pity beyond 
measure if our new school deprived itself of 
the cooperation of such superior personalities 

Though often without success, the school of 
the future will have to struggle with the prob 
lem that confronts the vocational schools in 
every country, namely, how to find the teacher 
who combines impressive technical skill with 
the humanistic quality and methodical art of a 
good teacher. Often, if the technical knowledge 
is adequate, the pedagogical quality is not, an: 
vice versa. It is particularly in this area wher 
our teachers’ colleges are least efficient and least 


equipped, for such training is expensive. There 
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fore, especially for the education of our young 
workers, let us recruit men and women even 
without specific pedagogical preparation, pro- 
vided they can benefit our youth and the nation. 

Whatever the special field of a teacher may 
be, whether mathematics, English, a science, a 
craft, or a foreign language, one condition 
should be fulfilled, which for a mass profession 
may be almost too high an ideal. Though the 
teacher cannot be a “creative” mathematician. 
scientist, linguist, or artist in the strict sense 
of the word—how many of our university pro 
fessors are?—-he should have acquired a sense 
of the creative process. Of what use is a man 
who talks about horsemanship, and never has 
been on a horse? But thousands of teachers talk 
about science and have never projected them- 
selves into the exciting situation of a great dis- 
coverer; others speak about art and seem neve 
to have felt the intensity of experience out of 
which a work of art arises, if only with the ef- 
fect that they might have discovered the differ 
ence between the mind that creates and the 


mind that explains. 


The teacher as transmitter or destroyer 
Today we have become modest with regard 


to the influence of the school and the teacher 


upon society. We know that education is much 


more the determined than the determining fac- 
tor in human culture. However, to a degree, it 
is both. For civilization is not a dead mass of 
material which can be moved like furniture 
from the house of the deceased into the house 
of the heirs. While passing from one generation 
to another, civilization changes its character 
according to the spirit of those who transmit 
for transmission of values is not just a process 
of “handing down”; it is at the same time re- 
interpretation; it involves choice and selection: 
it is continual renascence or it is nothing but a 
show and a burden. Thus the teacher, who is 
the transmitter, must also be the interpreter, the 
selective agent, the reviver and regenerator: 
otherwise he is not a blessing, but a curse to 
the younger generation. If he looks at the 
drama of civilization with lifeless eyes, if he 
does not feel as one of the actors in this peren- 
nial drama, how can his pupils learn from him 
more than dead knowledge? 

Let us never forget this when we speak of 
the role of the teacher in the culture of na- 
tions. Either he is one of its most active par- 


ticipants, or he is one of its destrovers. 
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Glover Rawls, a Negro teacher at the Chinle Navajo 
Boarding School, commented: “I thought my people 
had problems till I arrived here. The Navajo is really 
the underdog.” 

Lack of paved roads and of rural electrification, a 
high tuberculosis rate, inadequate health services and 
13,000 children without educational facilities are some 
of the major problems the Navajos have to contend 
with. “Conditions under which most tribesmen exist 
still make this arid range country little more than an 
outdoor slum,” said Mr. Rawls. “A continuing lack of 
funds, politics, personnel shifts, and lack of under 
standing in Washington are major factors in the gov 
ernment’s failure to solve the problem of providing 
first class economic and social citizenship for the 


tribe.” 


The United States contribution of $5,570,000 to the 
U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund was 
given in May but held up (till late October) by a 
technical complication. The funds were given con- 
ditionally, hinging on the receipt of contributions from 
other states. But even with the addition of the new 
American contribution, the children’s fund will not 
have sufficient money on hand to finance the $10,200,- 
000 programs in Asia, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and Europe. The money is needed not only for feed 
ing projects, but to supply clothing and blankets to 
Korean children, to help Palestine refugees, to provide 


child health services, and to train medical personnel. 


In a study of welfare programs on local, state and 
federal levels conducted by The New York Times, 
statistics were given on the correlation between ill 
health, both physical and mental, and dependency. In 
one area in New York state, two-thirds of the families 
on relief suffered from physical and mental disability; 
in another sample area, over 80% of the relief fam 
ilies had illness including tuberculosis, arthritis, alco 
holism, and serious mental conditions. In St. Paul it 
was found that 80% of those receiving welfare were 
“multiple problem” cases. These families required 65% 
of the dependency service, 46% of the health services, 
und 55% of the “mal-adjusted” gervices. 
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Last January Dr. Benjamin Broselaw of Clayton, N.J., 
started a free clinic in his office every Monday eve- 
ning. In nine months of operation the doctor has 
treated over 400 patients, only two of whom he would 
class as “chiselers.” For the most part the men and 
women have been either on Old Age or Social Security 
pensions and could not afford to seek medical aid at 
a price but were too proud to seek help elsewhere. 
The doctor was able to detect many cases of incipient 
cancer, tuberculosis, and hypertension and to arrest 
or relieve the condition. 


The crew of the USS Helena decided a proper cele 
bration of their return to the U.S., after duty in the 
Korean area, was “the helping of a youngster deprived 
of a proper start in life.” They requested names from 
the Chamber of Commerce in Helena, Mont., and from 
the six presented they selected a boy who had been 
abandoned by his parents when he was just a few 
days old. The lad will receive the collection of $6,500 
taken up by the crew. 


Two hundred children of Carthage and West Carthage, 
N.Y., under the sponsorship of the Twin Village Coun- 
cil of Churches, gave up their usual Hallowe'en activ- 
ities for “treats for overseas.” They went from house 
to house on Hallowe'en collecting clothing, soap, and 
tooth paste for Korean refugee families. 


President Truman vetoed HR 5411, a bill for federal 
aid to education because of a provision which would 
require a group of schools on federal property which 
are now operating successfully on an integrated basis 
to be segregated. “This proposal, if enacted into law,” 
stated the President in part of his veto message, 
“would constitute a backward step in the efforts of 
the Federal Government to extend equal rights and 
opportunities to all our people. During the past few 
years, we have made rapid progress toward equal 
treatment and opportunity in those activities of the 
Federal Government where we have a direct responsi 
bility to follow national rather than local interpreta 
tions of non-discrimination.” 
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An important feature of the new school sys 
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streams” until the ninth grade. Under the tra 
ditional system there have been several differ 
ent types of school, depending on the occupa- 
tional plans of the child, with “division into 
streams” coming as early as the fifth grade. 
Although many of the secondary school 
teachers fear that the reform will bring in its 
train a lowering of standards of knowledge in 
the upper grades and the gymnasium, the 
School Commission which prepared the report 
on which the reform bill was based felt that 
the traditional system was not considered by 
the general public to be “the equalitarian, dem 
ocratic system that it ought to be. A reform that 
is to bridge the old gulfs in society must see 


to it that the educational system appears to 
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can learn how best to utilize his personal quali- 
fications for his future tasks. Such an aim is 
not reconcilable with a system of parallel 
schools, whether open or concealed.” 

. The new comprehensive-school organization 
involves the standardization of the program in 
the four lowest grades, without any organiza- 
tional differentiation except for special classes 
for backward children. 

In the fifth grade English is to be a part of 
the program, 

In the seventh grade a differentiation of sub 
jects will be introduced, although most subjects 
will still be compulsory lor everybody. among 
them the practical subject of “household knowl 
edge (with small repairs).” Each pupil, how 
ever, has one optional subject, which can be 
German, or a practical course in Swedish, or 
in additional practical course in one or more 
of the following skills: needlework or weaving, 
woodwork, metal work, machine-drawing, ot 
gardening. In addition, each pupil is to devote 
a few hours each week to school work entirely 
of his own choice. This time can be used for 
the study of some further subject or for extra 
work in one or more subjects that the pupil 
finds particularly interesting, possibly musi 
or drawing. It can be used also for catching up 
in some subject in which~the pupil has fallen 
behind. 

In the eighth grade, the process of differen- 
tiation is extended, and English ceases to be 
a compulsory subject. Each pupil now has 
{wo optional subjects, which can be selected 
from the following five combinations: 


1. German and English. 
English and one practical subject. 


») 
> 
>. 


Two practical subjects. 

1. English and a practical course in Swedish. 

>. One practical subject and a practical 

course in Swedish. 

In addition there is the freely-chosen work, 
as in the preceding grade. The practical sub- 
jects can varv according to local resources. 
The School Commission mentions “a_ basic 
course in practical occupational guidance, a 
more advanced course in the same field. more 
adv anced eourses In household knowledge and 
in handicrafts. and courses in draughtmanship. 
knowledge of commodities. engineering. build- 
ing technique, ete.” 

In the ninth grade. “differentiation into 


streams” is introduced, and the pupils choose. 
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Boys are taught home economics in Swedish 


sec ondar y schools. 


according to the kind of occupation they have 
in view, one of the following: 

1. Class 9a, which is a general concluding 
class. English and German are required sub- 
jects, and pupils may choose between French 
and further courses in practical and human- 
istic subjects. 

2. Class 9y, 


studies and leads directly out into working- 


which emphasizes vocational 


life. The only compulsory subjects are Swedish, 
civies, and hygiene. 

3}. Class 9g, which has “a strong theoretical 
bias in its curriculum and which in reality is 


English. 
subjects. 


the first class of the gymnasium.” 
German, and French are require 
“More conspicuous than any difference in the 
subjects studied is a difference in the tempo 
of the work, caused partly by the different 
plac es oct upied by the two classes in the school 
system. partly by the higher quality of the 
talent in 92.” 

Instead of going into the ninth grade of the 
comprehensive school, in certain cases pupils 
can transfer to special types of school: trade 
schools. practical middle schools. or girls’ 
schools. 

The ninth grade is the last year of compulsory 


education. 





For the gymnasium also important changes 
are planned. In addition to the traditional 
“Latin stream” and “modern stream,” a “gen 
eral stream” is proposed. 

Whereas languages would form the core of 
the Latin stream, and science and mathematics 
the core of the modern stream, the general 
stream would emphasize the social sciences. 
\ considerable amount of teaching would be 
common to pupils in all three streams, however. 
for “a reasonably broad general knowledge of 
the central humanistic subjects is necessary in 
all the professions and places of higher educa- 
tion for which the gymnasium prepares its 
pupils.” 

As an alternative organization for the gym- 
nasium, the School Commission proposes that 
a school-leaving point should be introduced at 


the end of the eleventh grade and that up to 


this point subjects of general educational value 
be studied by all pupils. The pupils who do 
not intend to continue their studies further 
could then leave school and go out into working 
life. They would not be qualified for admission 
to a university, however. The remaining pupils 
would spend one more year at the gymnasium, 
their twelfth year at school, the “college year.” 
This would be a year of specialization, in which 
the work would be concentrated on a limited 
number of subjec ts. The work of the year would 
end with the university entrance examination 
and would provide a natural transition to uni 
versity study. 

While the new eight-year comprehensive 
school takes shape, changes in the gymnasium 
will be made gradually, so that the transition 
to the new type will take place naturally and 


with adequate preparation 


The Teacher's Job 


As Viewed by a Parent 


and Newspaper Reporter 


By Anna Sommer Lenn 


Mrs. Lenn was formerly School Editor of the “San Francisco Chronicle” and later was a general 
reporter for that paper. She first became interested in the “teaching load” problem when she 
learned to know the teachers at the elementary school which her two children attend. Some of 


her material was obtained from the Freeman Report of the University of California, and some from 


interviews with elementary and high school teachers, with principals and members of school boards, 


and with officials of various teacher organizations. 


MERICA needs 75.800 elementary school 
- teachers right now. By 1960 the country 
will be crying for 350,000 additional teachers. 
not counting replacements. 

But unless we free our teachers to TEACH 
and streamline the burden that is making teach- 
ing the most frustrating job in America, teach 


ers will become fewer and fewer. 


The load is increasing 

Year by vear the teacher's “load” increases. 
Classes grow larger; more and more interests 
and activities, both curricular and extra-curri« 
ular, are crammed into the school day because 
of the failure of the home and church to act 


as beacons to our young. 


i 
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Teachers complain that the mere leap-frog- 
ging from one multitudinous duty to another 
creates perpetual pressure and tension in the 
classroom; that more and more evenings and 
weekends are spent in preparing or correct- 
ing classroom work, vacations in recuperating 
from classroom fatigue. Teachers commonly 
put in two or three hours of overtime daily and 
end up baffled at the futility of trying to achieve 
what is expected of them 

Fifty years ago teaching was uncomplicated 
All the equipment needed was a teacher's man 
ual. some textbooks and a blackboard. When it 
came to spelling, for instance, the teacher said: 


“Turn to page 127. We will take the next 20 
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words. There will be a test on Friday.” If 
Johnny failed the test, too bad for Johnny. 

Today, it’s too bad for teacher. If Johnny 
fails a test, she knows she has not made the sub- 
ject sufficiently interesting for him. She lies 
awake nights trying to think of some way to 
reach him. She draws some pictures to illustrate 
the lesson, invents a story, rigs up a chart—all 
time-consuming devices. Her time, not school 
time. 

Fifty years ago, if Johnny did not better him 
self, he was not promoted. Some children re 
peated a grade, two, three, or four times. By 
the time the eighth grade was reached, the dull 
pupils had been automatically screened out. 

Today, universal promotion is prevalent in 
elementary schools. It is deemed better for the 
dull child to let him learn what he.can and keep 
him in his own age group than to let him feel 
that he is a hopeless failure. As a result there 
is a four- or five-year difference in the intelli 
gence levels in any given classroom. 

Instead of handing out 20 spelling words to 
the class, today’s teacher divides her class into 
three spelling groups: fast, slow, and inter- 
mediate. She teaches each separately. This is 
trying enough, but added to it is the effort of 


seeing to it that pandemonium does not reign 


among the two groups not up for teaching at 


the moment 





“I'm In The Fourth Grade, 
Third Shift, Second Layer” 


HERBLOCK—© 1951, The Washington Post Co 
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Fifty years ago the teacher taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, language, history, and ge- 
ography, with maybe a little physical education 
thrown in. Once a week pupils pulled out their 
boxes of water colors and copied a vase or a 
bowl of fruit, and once a week they sang some 
songs. 

Today a teacher must not only present read 
ing. writing, and arithmetic in a way that will 
reach the level of each child, but she must cor 
relate history, geography, science, language, 
reading, writing, art, dramatics, and creative 
handcraft. And she’d better make it interesting! 

“You almost have to be a movie actress to 
compete with the youngsters’ preoccupation 
with movies, radio, television and comic books.” 
said one stunned young teacher. 

“If you haven't got their interest, their at 
tention wanders and pretty soon it’s bedlam 
Most of them have never learned discipline at 
home. The disgrace of not getting promoted no 
longer spurs them on. They know they will all 
he promoted. So keep them interested, even 
if it means hanging by your teeth to the flag- 
pole.” 

In addition to the basic subjects, today’s 
elementary teacher must show her pupils how 
to apply art to everyday life, give them some 
knowledge of music, teach them folk dancing. 
impart the fundamentals of health, democracy, 
manners, morals, citizenship, and encourage 
“public speaking” before the class. 

In most elementary schools the teacher is also 
required to supervise student assemblies, school 
trafic patrols, safety campaigns, the serving of 
milk and crackers in the lower grades, drives 
for tinfoil, newspapers, rags, soap and overseas 
parcels; to collect money for children’s bank 
accounts, the Red Cross. Community Chest. 
March of Dimes, and special school events; to 
plan and execute programs for Father’s Night. 
school entertainments, and PTA benefits. 

In addition the teacher must run off tape 
recorders, help children build dioramas, cook 
up finger paints, march her charges off to spe- 
cial radio programs, to visual aid (movie) pro- 
zrams, to excursions to libraries, parks, mu- 
seums, factories, airports. In many public 
schools there are weekly hobby clubs. embrac- 
ing science, pottery, puppetry, sewing, singing, 
stamps, etc., all of which require hours of spe 
cial preparation on the part of the teacher in 


harge of each. 





In between all this turbulent activity the 
teacher must function as clerk (make out re- 
ports), child psychologist, social worker (know 
home conditions), do yard duty, correct papers. 
attend teachers’ meetings, decorate her class- 
room, make large scale charts showing pupils 
progress in various subjects, interview parents. 
ascertain the reason for absences, mimeograph 
“seat work.” and make the “flash cards” com 
monly used in teaching reading and arithmeti« 

Old-timers declare it was easier to teach 50 
children 50 years ago than it is to teach 25 
today! 

Thoughtful educators and psychologists say 
the fast. furious pace of our civilization and 
our national disease of trying to do too many 
things in too little time, is reflected in ow 
classrooms; that classroom tension and pres 


sure are telling on our children. @ 


The teacher is overwhelmed by huge classes 
and numerous extra-curricular activities 

In the high schools some of the petty de- 
tails of the elementary school fall away to be 
replaced by huge classes and a snow-balling 
burden of extra-curricular activities: sports 
school newspapers and journals, debating so 
cieties, elaborate stage presentations, frilly stu- 
dent dances, hobby clubs of all kinds. All of 
these require long, fatiguing hours of the 
teacher's after-school time. Great masses of 
youngsters no longer view high school as a 
hall of learning; they look upon it as a neces- 
sary evil, or, at best, as a recreation center. The 
high school teacher finds it uphill work to put 
over the glory that was Greece and the splendor 
that was Rome to the gadget-minded, slangy. 
sensation-seeking, thought-shunning "teen agers 
of today. 

Compulsory education in the high schools 
has crowded these institutions with the slug- 
gards, maladjusted children, and slower men 
talities who were not in the picture 50 years 
ago. The strain of trying to get through to 
these groups is perhaps the teacher’s hardest 
single task today. 

Some may think that even if the teacher 
works hard while school is in session, she is 
more than compensated by her exceptionally 
long summer vacation, her Christmas and 
Easter respites. But one must consider the 
fact that many teachers spend the greater part 
of their summers in going back to school. The 
only way a teacher can advance herself in most 
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communities, either in salary or status, is by 
taking courses for “credits” at a college or 
university. 

Most teachers do not quarrel with the aim 
and intent of modern education, or with the 
new teaching methods and devices. The chief 
beef of the teacher’s rest room is that it is too 
much for any one teacher to handle, espe ially 
if the class numbers more than 25. Most classes 


in the metropolitan areas average 35 to 45. 


New ways require more teachers 

Teachers are unanimous in believing that the 
new ways require many more teachers, more 
clerks, more specially trained personnel, and 
far smaller classes. 

Take the single matter of showing an educa 
tional movie. In order to get the most out of 
this modern educational device, the teacher 
should select, order, arrange for the showing. 
and preview the film, discuss with her class the 
points to look for, enumerate them on papet 
or blackboard, march the class off to the projec- 
tion room, come back to class and see how 
much her pupils have learned. If she does not 
do this—and just when is she going to do it 
all during school hours?—then the class has 
just been killing time at a movie. 

Far-sighted citizens throughout the land are 
expressing alarm at the danger to education 
caused by under-staffed schools and over-loaded 
curricula. Not long ago, Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
stated that the “growing inadequacy of our 
public school system is creeping up on every 
community.” In a recent article, Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell said: “Anyone who listens to cur 
rent school pretensions and who knows the 
facts about equipment, personnel and financial 
resources, is bound to conclude that the Amer 
ican schools have bitten off more than they can 
chew. The results are bad.” 

Administration is frequently autocratic 

The metamorphosis from the stern old three 
R’s to the modern educational movie and the 
tape recorder began about 25 years ago. But 
while teaching methods and devices have been 
turned topsy turvy during the past generation 
becoming infinitely more arduous and com- 
plex, the American school system has virtually 
stood still in the rigid tracks laid down by 
Horace Mann during the 19th century. Our 
bl hools pride themselves in teaching demos racy 


hut in most areas they are entirely autocrati: 
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in administration. Thus we have the quaint 
anomaly of children who are taught that this 
is a free country in which any man can speak 
his mind and snap his fingers at tradition 
and teachers who shake in their shoes at a frown 
from the principal. principals who kow-tow to 
supervisors of instruction, supervisors who 
bow low to superintendents. and thence on up 
the authoritarian caste system so dear to the 
old Germanic heart. 

Teachers contend they should have some say 
in how the schools are run, in what is taught in 
the classroom and how it is taught. 

They complain that unless you have a drag 
in high places, almost your only chance of ad- 
vancement lies in yes-ing your superiors. Theor- 
etic ally you have recourse to “higher courts” if 
you have a falling out with your superior. Your 
case may even be heard by a “jury” of top 
brass in the school department. But in practice. 
the “administration” (anybody above a class 
room teacher) can make life miserable for a 
recalcitrant. Plums can be withheld, chores 
heaped on. unsavory tasks singled out for the 
maverick, and, when the recommendation sheet 
goes in, the teacher's score can be lowered ot 
left out. Exhausted by classwork, most teachers 
have little energy left to buck the “system.” 

Teaching circles in a large western city are 
buzzing bitterly over a remark made at a 
gathering by an assistant superintendent of 
schools: “I don’t want teachers with ideas 


1 want teachers who can carry out orders 


Administration should be democratized 

Possible wavs of renovating the school 
ministration system have been advanced by 
teacher organizations as follows: 

1. Remove some of the power from the pri 
cipal and delegate it to a fae ulty association in 
each school. 

2. Have a school teacher, elected by othe 
teachers. on all se hool boards. Tea hers believe 
there cannot be fair or democratic school ad 
ministration without teacher participation 
(Most school boards exclude teachers.) 

}. Have more classroom teacher representa- 
tion and opinion when the general school pro- 
eram is formulated. Nowadays the curriculum 
is largely devised by ivory-towered college pro 
fessors, state and local school department of- 
ficials. most of whom have long forgotten what 
it is to teach an actual class. 


L. Select school boards in a more democratic 


way. Teachers say that elected boards are not 
necessarily better than appointed boards. But 
they believe members should be chosen from a 
large. qualified panel, and not appointed arbi- 
trarily and at random by the mayor. 

>. Reduce the power of the school superin 
tendent and take “politics” out of his sphere 
ol operations. 

6. Elect a state or county board of laymen 
and teachers to inspect conditions in schools 
and classrooms: this, it is believed. would serve 
as a check on too dictatorial or too theoretical 
administrators as well as give parents and 
teachers some influence in class room. in- 


struction. 


Teachers should be freed to teach 

Concrete remedies suggested by teacher or- 
eanizations_as steps in the direction of freeing 
teachers to teach, include: 

1. Hiring clerks to handle such matters as 
keeping records, checking on absences, mak- 
ing charts, collecting money and material for 
various drives. mimeographing seat work, proj- 
ects and tests. 

2. Hiring recreation directors to take over the 
planning. production and management of school 
entertainments, benefits and dances. to do yard 
duty. hall traffic duty, and to supervise high 
school study halls. 

} Hiring special teachers to take over school 
clubs and sports. 

i. Limiting classes to 25. 

5. Providing time during the school day in 
which the teacher can correct student work and 
make preparations for the next day. 

Some of the bolder elements think the quick 
est way of obtaining relief would be to demand 
overtime pay for teachers. They say principals 
who think nothing of asking a teacher to stay 
a couple of hours after school to do a job would 
hesitate to do so if they knew overtime pay 
were involved. 


Such a radical move would probably meet 


strong opposition from many teachers as being 
“unprofessional.” Teachers still take pride in 


belonging to a profession, even though they 
work under conditions no day laborer would 
tolerate. It is this pride which prevents many of 
them from uniting in the national teachers’ 
union to secure the three great boons for which 
every teacher prays: better salaries, lightening 


of the teacher “load } 


and abolishing the evils 


of mal-administration. 
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Labor Lends a Hand 
Yo hear a t about the . 


und-tumble of labor relations t 
dock strikes, the 


dustry tie-ups, and the 


defense im 
! 


costly 
other heac 
ine-making situations where conflict 
ix rampant 

You 
situations like the 
Hlammond Standish & Co 


hear far less frequently of 
current one at 
in Detroit 
are workin 


vhere union employees 


for three weeks without picking up 
a pay check to help their employer 
get back on his financial feet 
Between the two extremes — of 
conflict on the one hand and sacri 
fices and cooperation on the other 
area of sound industrial 


is a wide 


relations that spreads over most of 


American industry. For every plant 
that 
course of a year there are 
that do not. Comparatively few work- 
ers strike. Most their 


unions do a pretty good job of get 


in the 
hundreds 


runs into labor trouble 


workers and 


ting along with employers. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, the 
of this wider labor peace aren't as 
Stand 
ish, a meat-packing company with a 
record of 12 labor 
with CIO's 
Workers of 
Hammond Standish 
slacking off in the late 1940's, largely 
its equipment wa- 
Josep! 
plant 


signs 


spectacular as at Hammond 
years of 
United 
America 


peace 
Packinghouse 
profits began 
because much of 
obsolete. A new president, 
Strobl, began modernizing the 
in 1950. The company climbed back 
into the black, but only for a year 
Early this year Hammond Standish 
along with other meat packers 
get caught in a between 
federal-controlled prices tor pac ked 
meat and the rising price of hogs 
It lost $173,000 in eight weeks. Pleas 
to Washington for relief brought ne 
help. In mid-August 
Standish had to close its doors and 
go into receivership. 
Shortly afterward hog 
dropped and the Office of Price Sta 
bilization eased its price restrictions 
Mr. Strobl decided the company 
could operate in the black—if it 
could open up again. But loans were 
called. It didn’t 


money to go back to work on even 


squeeze 


Hammond 


prices 


being have the 


a limited tight-fisted operating basis 


Walter Zawada president 
UPW’s Local 190 at 
Standish, Mem 

of his local were idle, and un 
about it. Most had worked for 
the company for years. They had put 


Hammond 
had his worries, too. 
happy 
down firm roots in the meat-packing 
industry and in Detroit. They didn’t 
want to tear them up to take new 


strange iobs or to’ move to cities 


where jobs in the industry might be 
And since meat packing isn't 
industry in Detroit, 


hope for jobs in their 


found. 
an important 
they saw little 
trade there 

took 
butcher shops. 


jobs, reluctantly, ir 
Most sat tight, hoping 
to turn up again at 


Some 


for something 
Hammond Standish. 

Mr. Zawada knew that, and so did 
Mr Strob| 


when the 


together 
outlook 
there 


The two got 
meat-packing 
They 
solution to their mutual 
plant. And 
possible remedy: in 
lend their la 
company. If, after three 
Standish was 
profit 


brightened. agreed that 
must be a 
problem of the closed 
they found a 
effect, 
bor to the 
weeks, 

breaking 


workers would collect all or part of 


workers would 


Hammond 
even or showing a 
their pay for the first “loaned” week 
ot work 
tinue on such a week-by-week basis 
weeks. At the end of that 
would either be 


depe nding on 


The cooperation would con 


lor nine 
plan 
scrapped or extended 


time the 


Hammond Standish’s business pros 
pects. 

Mr. Zawada 
Local 


special meeting of the 


and other officers of 
190 explained the plan at 

local. It got 
unanimous support. The membership 
named a committee to help the com 
pany administer the “work loan” pre 


And in a 


plant reopened, 


matter of days the 
with half of its for 
mer employees back on the job—and 


gram 


the others standing by until produc 
tion could be stepped up enough t 


jobs 


The members of 


restore their 
Local 190 went 
into the plan with their eyes wide 
open. At best, they realized, the 
were about that the 
could be saved in the lim 
ited time they had. A few good weeks 
would put the company back on its 
ieet: 


chances even 


company 


new cost-price or supply and 
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By kd Tow send 


almost 
job. But 
Standis! 


veteran pointed out at the local meet 


i op blems might 


araxeti 


overnight upset the salva 


as one grizzled Hammond 
time 
that as lor 


working anyway.” 


ing: “All we got to lose is ou 


and we got a lot of 
is we arent 

While it 
the cooperation 
Standish and its 


outside rs, 


took adversity to mak« 


between Hammond 
union obvious to 
it didn’t arise spontaneou- 
ly out of a Good Samaritan concern 
troubled boss or a 


lor a persona 


concern over jobs. It already existed 


in a less spectacular, much mor 
common way. For years when any 
thing bothered either management o1 
workers, the two got together to 


argue about it and finally to work 
out a solution. 
That sort of 


over 


€Xists 
today. It’s 


relationship 
most of industry 
more general than 
distrust. 

You just don’t hear much about it. 
In industrial 
else, it’s the clashing of gears that 
makes people look 


suspicions and 


relations, as anything 
not the quiet of 
the smoothly meshed operation. 
Christian Science Monitor 
Vov. 9, 1951 


AFL establishes 
national weekly newspaper 
Publication of the. first issue of 
the AFL News-Reporter on Decem 
1951 
in American journalism 
time the AFI 
of national 


established a landmark 
For the first 
has entered the field 
weekly 


ber 5, 


newspapers, The 
new publication every 


We dne sday. 


The new 


appears 


weekly was 
{FL Weekly 


whi h was 


national 
created by merging the 


Vews Service, 


formerly 
prepared principally for use by edi 
tors of labor and other newspapers, 
and The League Reporter, which had 
been published since 1949 by Labor's 
League for Political Education 

The AFL is continuing publication 


of The 


monthly magazine 


{merican F ederationist, 
started by Samuel 
Monthly 


a research publication deal 


Gompers, and of Labor's 
Survey, 
economit sub 


ing primarily with 


jects, 





Nobel Peace Prize goes 
to French labor leader 

The Nobel 
iwarded reec ntly to Léon Jouhaux, 
ader of the Force Ouvriére, non- 
French labor organiza- 
Jouhaux is one of the 
ILO (International 


bor Organization) 


Peace Prize was 


ommunist 
yn. Mr 
founders of the 
and is now a 
ce-chairman of its governing body. 
Representatives of governments, 
workers, and employers, meeting for 
the autumn session of the govern 
ing body, joined in paying tribute to 
Mr. Jouhaux. “In a way,” said Mr. 
Jouhaux, “it is the ILO which is 
ionored through the award of the 
Nobel Prize. It was through the ILO 


that | conducted my fight.” 


ILO conference adopts 
100th convention 

The 34th Interna 
tional Labor Organization held in 

neva in June brought together a 

ord 603 government, employer, 
ind worker delegates. They repre 
sented 60 of ILO’s 64 member coun 
accordance with the ILO 
most of the countries 
delegations represent 


session of the 


tries. In 
Constitution 
sent tripartite 
employers and workers as well 
is government members. 

\ Convention was adopted on the 
question of equal pay for men and 
for work of equal 


Convention was supple 


workers 


omen 
value The 

ented by a Recommendation 

Recommendations were adopted on 
ollective agreements and on volun 
tary conciliation and arbitration. 

4 Convention was adopted on min 
imum wage-fixing machinery in agri 
ilture, supplemented by a Recom 
nendation. 
Conterence 
brought to 


Conventions ap 


The adoption by the 
the two Conventions 
1) the total of 
ILO since its establish 
The total of 
stands at 92 


proved by the 
1919 


mendations 


ment in Recom 
now 

The Conference gave first discus 
sion (with a view to final decision 
it next year's session) to a proposed 
text setting forth minimum standards 
for the various aspects of so ial se 
first dis 
question of 


curity. It agreed to give 
cussion next year to the 
secur 


advanced standards of social 


ty. 

First discussion was also given to 
a proposed Recommendation on co 
operation between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organi 


zations, and to proposed texts on 


holidays with pay in agricultur 
In addition to its work of formu 


lating international Conventions and 
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Conference 
carried on its customary task of re 
way in which member 
countries are applying the texts 
adopted in previous years. 

The increased the 
number of ILO member countries to 
64 by voting to admit the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It also voted 
to readmit membership, 
this effective 
upon its confirmation by the Japa 
nese Diet. Shortly before the Con 


, 
Recommendations the 


viewing the 


Conterence 


Japan to 


decision to become 


ference began, Yugoslavia resumed 


membership after an absence of two 


years. 


The “millionaires'" 
amendment 

A quiet and campaign 
is being waged to adopt an amend 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States to income taxes 


to not 


persistent 


limit 
more than 25 percent of a 


taxpayers’ income. Legislatures of 
some twenty states have passed reso 
approving the amendment 


legislatures act favorably 


lutions 
If 32 state 
amendment. must 


on this Congress 


call a convention to ratify it 
Adoption of the 


would 


amendment to 
the Constitution have a dis 
astrous effect on all taxpayers except 
the very rich. It would reduce Fed- 
venue to such an extent as to 
funds for low rent 


financial aid to 


eral re 
make unavailable 
housing projects, 
states for old age pensions, for 
widows, and the handicapped. Re 
forestation, flood control, and power 
projects, price supports for farmers, 
ind benefits for veterans would have 
to be discontinued. Our defense 
program would have to be drastically 
curtailed. The burden of 
would be shifted to the lower income 
The principle of taxation 
“ability to pay” would 
be practically nullified 

In 1944 the legislature of Ken 
tucky adopted a resolution “repudiat 
j former ap 


taxation 


vramne 
roups. 


according to 


ing and retracting” its 
It stated in part 
“Whereas 


was adopted by the 


resolution 
Assem 


(1944) 
General 


bly under a misapprehension as to 
its true meaning, intent and purpose, 
and without full consideration of the 
results of such action, and 
“Whereas the amendment will im 
pose the burden of taxation on those 
least able 
“Resolved, that the resolution is 
repudiated and retracted.” 


to bear it. 


Robert B. Dresser, a top oficial of 
Constitutional 
vovernment, a lobbying organization 
is credited with 


the Committee for 


for “big business,” 
authorship of the amendment. 


Chicago unions open 
co-op eye center 

Twenty-five AFL, CIO, and rail- 
way unions and joint boards and one 
cooperative organization have opened 
an eye center in Chicago. 

The center, owned and controlled 
organizations, wil 
provide reliable eye care 
under skilled medical supervision to 
members of the organizations and 
their families. These 
fied by cards issued by their organi 


by the member 


service 


will be identi 


zations. 

Persons coming to their center are 
given an examination to determine 
the health of their eyes. 
may be 


If glasses are 
prescribed, they bought at 
the center at as near 
sible. Medical treatment can also be 
arranged for 

The 


operative, with stock held by the 26 


to cost as pos 


center 18 a nhon-proht co 


members. In announcing the service, 
its leaders say 

‘Eye care in Chicago varies fron 
poor to excellent, but many workers 
are unable to tell the difference. The 
tendency is for us to go where prices 
are advertised as cheapest, without 
realizing the real 
proper eve care to the 
health.” 


importance ol 


whole of 


Basic principles of the center are 
maintenance of union principles in 
dealing with and sup 
pliers; mutually beneficial relation 


personne] 


ships with the medical professior 


and the optical industry; mainte 


nance of open membership looking 
toward continuous expansion of serv 
and markup on glasses m 


Sone. 
greater than cover al 


costs 


necessary to 
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A democratic classic 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By Wituram Hearp Kivpatricx. Macmillan, New York, 

N.Y. 1951. 475 pp. $4.75. 

For many years, Professor Kilpatrick has been known 
as the dean of American educators. Since his retire- 
ment, many of us have known that he has been work 
ing on a rounded statement of his philosophy, and 
have looked forward to it with anticipation. Philosophy 
of Education more than fulfills our anticipations. It is 
not only a superb textbook, it is good literature. The 
beginning student, the practicing teacher, the educa 
tional philosopher, and the intelligent layman will all 
find it highly readable and challenging. 

I know of no other book since John Dewey's Demo: 
racy and Education that has such sweep and vision 
In two respects, at least, it is superior to Democracy 
and Education. The two volumes are at opposite poles 
in difficulty of reading and understanding: Philosophy 
of Education is simplicity itself, whereas Democracy 
and Education places great intellectual demands upon 
the reader. In the second place, Professor Kilpatrick 
first develops a philosophical orientation with which 
to approach educational issues. Professor Dewey, on 
the other hand, plunged directly into educational issues 
and brought his full philosophical equipment to play 
upon them. As a result, only those who were familiar 
with his general philosophy were able to follow or to 
understand his thought. There was a defect in this pro 
cedure even for those who were familiar with his gen 
eral philosophy. In dealing with educational categories, 
his fundamental notions were set in too narrow a con 
text, in spite of his magnificent exposition. 

For some years now, the present writer has felt that 
philosophies of education tend to superficiality because 
they have dealt with professional categories and have 
failed to cope with fundamental ideas adequately in 
that too-limited context. Professor Kilpatrick avoids 
this difficulty because he develops the broader and 
more fundamental concepts, supplying the necessary 
context for educational theory. The simplicity and 
clarity with which he analyzes and presents this broader 
background are amazing. 

Philosophy, he says, takes up where science leaves 
off. Philosophizing begins when man finds serious ques- 
tions arising about things he had hitherto believed or 
wished. It is his critical study of conflicting values 
of life 
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“In this sense, philosophy aims to give a more 
adequate understanding and conception of life, in- 
cluding a more inclusive ideal of life. Philosophiz 
ing and education are, then, but two stages of the 
same endeavor, philosophizing to think out better 
values and ideals, education to realize these in life, 
in human personality. Education acting out of the 
best direction philosophizing can give, tries, begin- 
ning primarily with the young, to lead people to 
build criticized values into their characters, and 
in this way to get the highest ideals of philosophy 


progressively embodied in their lives 


As those who know him would expect, his outlook 
is scientific, humanistic, naturalistic, and democratic 
\s he treats these aspects of his outlook, they are 
organically related. He takes “The Life Process” as his 
point of departure, and finds within it the values and 
meanings that give life significance. Our values arise 
within the “life process” and are realized by thought 
and action within that process. It has been the culti 
vation of the resources of that process that have given 
us our supreme powers and values. The scientific 
method itself is but the systematic and disciplined 
use of experience to discover the relations among 
things, upon which all of our more secure controls 
depend. 

He points out the great contributions of the scien 
tific method to the modern world. These are, he says 
Through science, man got new faith in himself. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States are among the major fruits of that 
faith. With the aid of technology, science has made the 
nodern world modern. It has brought more changes 
during the past three centuries than all the rest of 
history can show. It has changed the thinking of mod 
ern man from exclusive reliance upon the deductive 
a priori to reliance upon experimental modes of 
thought. It has taught man that the world is not gov- 
erned by caprice, but is intelligible and subject within 
imits to human control. 

The spirit actuating science demands the highest 
standards of integrity known to man. To fail in in 
tegrity, in honesty, is to fail to be a scientist. Science 
allows no place for self-interest or partisanship in the 
determination of truth. Its method supplies the on!y 
secure conditions of objectivity. Scientific method pro 
vides within itself the conditions for self-correction 
and growth. As a result, its power has grown greatly 


since Galileo. He quotes Dewey: 








Mankind now has within its possession a new 


method, that of cooperative and experimental sci 
ence, which expresses the method of intelligence. 


He shows how 


“Human personality, selfhood itself, with its re 
sulting possibilities of a higher quality of living 
depends on the functioning of culture as ‘the fund 
ed capital of civilization.” Society, if well managed 
helps men to live together more richly. . . . The 
moral attitude of man to man is essential to any 
satisfactory social or individual life; and man has 
a moral obligation to make the common life go wel 
for all . A proper respect for human person 
ality beth develops the personality and gives it 


opportunity to express itself in fuller living.” 


Democracy is not only a form of government, but is 
a moral way of life based upon equal and mutual 
respect among all personalities, cooperative effort for 
the common good, and faith in the free play of intelli 
gence, discussion and persuasion as opposed to force 


and violence 


The democratic idea and the ideal, the fact of 
change, and the nature of man as a social creature 
defines the educational task 


“This new outlook,” he says, “largely developed 
within the past hundred years, holds that thinking, 
and accordingly education, is for behavior, for a 
tive service in individual and social life, and not 
as formerly conceived, for refined and abstracted 
enjoyment; that intelligence put to use is man’s 
chief reliance for meeting life’s problems. It also 
counts that as change is an essential factor in in 
dividual life and in institutional development, we 
thus face continual novelty and must learn to carry 
on life accordingly; that institutions exist to serve 
humanity and therefore must be changed as new 
needs arise for the human beings concerned. It 
further holds that as the human being and his liv 
ing are essentially social in nature, the individual 
cannot, from considerations of either safety, moral 
ty or happiness, be simply self-centered; that ac 
cordingly morality based in actual effects in human 
living is a social necessity and that democracy 
must be seen not simply as a form of government 
but even more fundamentally as a way of life, a 
way devoted especially to respect for personality 
and consequently to equality of opportunity for 
all to develop their potentialities and live as free 
men; that the conception of life good-to-live not 
only demands for its realization the democratic 
way of life but is at the same time crucial to the 


content both of morality and democracy 


I have let Professor Kilpatrick speak in his own 


words, because no one else can speak for him so well 


It is my judgment that this will become one of de 


mocracy'’s classics. 


As published in “The New Leader 


” September 


Georce Axte.ie, Local 2, New York 
Chairman, Department of History and 
Philosophy of Education, New York Univers 


The California Achievement Tests 
Ihe California Test Bureau has published a series 


achievement tests ranging from pre-primary to col- 
lege graduate school level. Although the tests provide 
scores for 1Q’s and mental ages, they are primarily 
intended to discover mental abilities in order to help 
pupils having learning difficulties. The editors suggest 
that they provide “mental trait analysis,” giving sep 
arate scores for language and non-language abilities, 
spatial ability, logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, 
and verbal concepts. The tests contain five levels and 
the data are comparable at various levels 

The California Achievement Tests can be obtained 
from the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Vocational Guidance Manuals 
Published by Grosset and Dun lap, New York 

$1.00 each. 

Each manual in this series was prepared by an author 
who has had wide experience in the vocation described 
Chere are at present more than two dozen manuals in 
the series and others are in preparation. Titles of r 
cent volumes include “Opportunities in Acting,” “Op 
portunities in Fashion,” “Opportunities in Radio,” and 
“Opportunities in Horticulture.” The material includes 
information on educational preparation, financial re 
turns, chances for advancement, related fields. and em 


ployment trends, 


For understanding the causes 
of frustration in adolescents 
FRUSTRATION IN ADOLESCENT YOUTH 


By Davio Secer. Office of Education Bulletin 1951, 
Vo. 1. Government Printing Office, Washington 235, 
D.C. 65 pp. 25 cents. 

In this pamphlet are set down the principles of 
vrowth and development of youth showing how frus 
tration is caused by interference with this growth and 
development and outlining some of the educational 
implications. Teachers will find here much help in 
understanding discipline problems and in aiding indi 
vidual pupils to overcome behavior patterns which are 


offensive and a handicap to progress 


in aid to the teacher 
in producing plays for children 
CHILDREN AND THE THEATER 


By Carouine E. Fisher and Hazer Graister Rosert 
son. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 235 
pp. $4.00. 

Child actors performing for child audiences are the 
concern of this book. It is intended to serve as a hand 
book for selecting, casting, and rehearsing plays and 
for dressing the children and the sets. The educational 
philosophy is well balanced with practical help on all 
phases of production. 

There are also some chapters on television and 


movies, 





from the 
LOCALS 


Installation and Institute occupy 993 


99 BATON ROUGE, LA.—At 

a recent meeting to instal] 
officers of Local 993, Dr. George W 
Snowden, vice-president of the Louis 
lana State Federation of Labor, made 
brief remarks congratulating the lo 
cal union on its ten-point program 
adopted for the current school year 
and pointed out the importance of 
teachers’ taking a serious interest in 
the forthcoming election of governo: 
and legislators for the State of 
Louisiana. 

He emphasized that a great deal 
of what happens to further the pro 
gram of education in all facets de 
pends on the kind of 
women that we elect to office. Dr 
Snowden said that the Louisiana 
State Federation of Labor 
affliated local had been in 
strumental in the 
motion of a program in New Orleans, 
“Steel for Schools.” 

Outstanding work on t 
Senator Russell B. Long and Con 
gressmen Herbert 
tributed to securing 


men and 


and it 
unions 


assisting in pro 


he part o 


> 
and Boggs con 


adequate allot 


ments for the schools presently under 
consideration for the New Orlean 


area 


Mrs. Veronica B. Hill, AFT vice 


president, delivered a brief addres+ 


on the general theme of “Problem 
Confronting Teachers and School 
Today.” Highlighting the speec! 
was a summary of the proposals be 
fore the 1951 AFT convention anc 
implications for action in Louisiana 

Local 993, in cooperation with Lo 
cals 527 and 353 of New Orleans 
sponsored a pane! at the recent Sixth 
Annual Workers Education Institut: 
at Southern University in Baton 


Rouge. The panel on “The Teacher, 


the Citizen, and Educational Prog 
ress in Louisiana,” was highlighted 
by the participation of Arthur A 
Elder, Director of the Training In 
stitute for the International Ladie- 
Garment Workers, and Hasket Der 
by, Business Agent for the Classroom 
Federation of Teachers of New Or 
leans. More than 125 teachers from 
various of the crowdes 


parts state 


this panel 


Cakland has marched ahead since 1944 


771 OAKLAND, CALIF. The 
Oakland Federation of 
Teachers, 1944, 
giving the 


effective 


organized in has 


truly succeeded in class 
oom teacher a 
in the 


community. It 


more voice 


educational program of the 
lists 
among its varied accomplishments 

l. The Federation spearheaded the 
drive for adequate retirement by re 


the following 


viving the plan for a local retirement 
system and pushing the plan through 
to a successful conclusion 
2. The Federation 


move which increased the 


initiated the 
number of 
days of sick leave from 5 to 10 days 
per year and accumulative from 25 
to 40 days. 

3. Itewas the first organivation t& 
make independent studies of the 
school budgets and to publish them 
for the information of the 


the 


teachers 


Since Federation has been a 
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tive in salary matters, the maximun 


salaries have heen increased over 


$2500. 
1. A Federation 
revealed the 


Committee study 


inequities im assesses 
valuations of property in the City o 
Oakland which has had far-reachin 
developments and directly le 
to the present reassessment program 

5. The Federation 
studies of class size, 


has 
has mad 
school behavior 
and political activities in the schools 
It helped obtain free towels for gym 
classes and also helped establish the 
plan of night meetings of the Board 
of Education. It initiated the prac 
tice of teacher representation at 
Board meetings and has continuoush 
pressed for teacher 


greater partic: 


<chool making 
These projects are but a few of the 


which the Federatior 


pation in policy 


activities in 
has engaged. 


1952 


Two groups of teachers 
honored at reception 


516 JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—A 


arranged by the 
Jacksonville Federation 
two who 


reception 
Teac hers 
teachers and 


honored new 


were retiring 

In a speech before the group AFT 
Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli 
talked on the topic, “The Educational 
Battle Front in 1951.” He severely 
criticized writers and other persons 
unfounded attacks 
“Those who 
public 


who are making 
upon public education 
attempt to our 


school system are striking at the very 


undermine 


foundation of our democratic 


ernment,” he said. 


gov 


Portiand holds luncheon 
111 PORTLAND, ORE.— Dr. 


Anna Hedgeman, assistant to 
Federal Security Administrator Os- 
car Ewing, was guest speaker at a 
public luncheon the 
Portland Teachers | nion. Dr. Hedge- 
man, noted for 
tinguished record as an administrator 
and public official, has received sev 


sponsored by 


her long and dis 


eral public service citations from the 
AFL. Her topic at the luncheon was 
“The Role of Education at the Mid 


century.” 


Congratulations, 224! 


4 Coase. ILL.—The 


School Secretaries Union of 
(Chicago twenty-first 
Their birth 
their 
Educational Conference 
John M. Fewkes, 


Chicago Teachers 


celebrated | its 
November 


was combined 


birthday in 


day party with 
annual 
included 
the 
Union AFT vice-president, and 
John Ligtenberg, AFT General 
Counsel. Music by the Wright Junior 


College of Chicago and an excellent 


(,uests 
pre sident of 


and 


dinner made the affair a fitting trib 
ute to this rapidly growing local of 


the AFT 


“SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK” 


Longhand system. $1.00 
ZINMAN, 215T W. 91 St., 





N.Y.C. 
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Chicago Teachers Union charity style show and card party attracts 2,000 


| CHICAGO, ILL.—A crowd of 
2,000 attended the Fif- 
teenth Annual Card Party and Style 
Show of the Teachers 
Union. (See picture below.) 


over 
Chicago 


An innovation at this year’s style 
show was the use of teacher models, 
some of whom appear in the photo 
to the right. 

The proceeds of the party will be 
used to buy eyeglasses for children 
whose parents cannot provide them 
and for other philanthropic purposes 


Atlanta Constitution commends Ira Jarrell 
for sane stand on social science text 


9 ATLANTA, GA.—Miss Ira 
8 Jarrell, superintendent of the 
\tlanta schools and former president 
of the Atlanta Public School Teach 
rs Association, AFT Local 89, has 
shown courage and intelligence in 
announcing that the book American 
Frank Abbott Ma 
returned to Atlanta 
lassrooms as the best text available 
in the field. 


(;overnment by 


gruder may be 


The Atlanta Constitution, in its 
issue of October 30, 1951, published 
an editorial vigorously commending 
her for her action. “She has rightly 
recognized that those opposing the 
book in all sincerity may have fallen 
victim to propaganda which is itself 
subversive,” states the editorial. 
“The situation 
dangerous. Let’s join in unmaskin, 
frauds to the end that the 


is explosive and 


these 


technique of the big lie is not per 
mitted to destroy our great systen 
of free public educ 


and the nation. 


ation in Georgi: 


‘Miss Ira Jarrell is setting a good 
example in defending a good text 
book in the field of American gov 
ernment.” 


Elmer Miller appointed 
trustee of Labor Fund 


200 SEATTLE, WASH.—Elmer 
Miller, former vice-president 
of the AFT, was re-elected a trustee 
of the miscellaneous Trade Section 
Fund of the Washington State Fed 
eration of Labor at its meeting in 
Spokane. He was also elected treas 
urer of the newly formed Washing 
ton State Public Em 


! 
plovees 


Council of 


Twin Cities confer 
on “Human Relations" 


The conference of the 
Twin Cities and suburban locals in 
Minneapolis has grown into an edu 
cational meeting of significance 
Minnesota teachers have been among 
the pioneers in winning recognition 
for the meetings of the Federation 
and in building these meetings into 
inspiring and highly 
affairs. This year the theme of the 
“Education in Hu 


regional 


professional 


conference was 

man Relations.” 

Greetings were extended at the 
opening session by Mayor Eric Hoyer 
of Minneapolis and Assistant Super 
intendent of Schools Harry Cooper 
An address, “Educating for a United 
World,” was delivered by Dr. Lex 
Shapiro, educational director, Anti 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
Dr. Herman Weil, head of the de 
partment of education and psycho! 
Wisconsin State College, Mil 
talked on “New 
in Human Relations.” 

At later conference 
heard Dr. Forrest Connor, Superin 
tendent of St. Paul Schools, Mr 
Eberl of the Minneapolis CLU, John 
Eklund, AFT president, and Jame- 
Fitzpatrick, AFT regional vice-pres 
ident. “Collective Bargaining for 
Teachers” was the discusse: 
by Earl F. Cheit, Industrial Rela 
tions Center, of Minne 
sota. At the Car! 
Rowan of the Minneapolis Tribune 
led the discussion. 


ogy, 
waukee, Horizons 


sessions the 


top 


University 


closing session 


Appointed to rent board 


866 CONTRA COSTA COUN. 
TY, CALIF. — Governor 
Warren recently appointed Adrian 
Newman to the County Rent Control 
Board. Mr. Newman, past president 
and founder of the Contra Costa 
local, is head of the grievance com 
mittee of the group. 





Injured teacher 
receives compensation 


892 VAN DYKE, MICH. — A 
Van Dyke teacher has col 
lected medical expenses incurred as 
a result of an accident sustained last 
winter. The teacher was one of the 
sponsors of the January senior class 
and accompanied the class on a 
toboggan party. She suffered a leg 
injury when the toboggan over- 
turned. The insurance company 
originally denied the claim, but at 
the suggestion of the Van Dyke 
Federation of Teachers, the decision 
was Workmen's 
Compensation Commission. The pres 
ident of Local 892 argued for the 
plaintiff that a contract 
that the teacher shall 
classes and duties assigned to her 
by the administration and that in 
this case, the teacher had been as 
signed as co-sponsor of the senior 
class. For this reason the injury had 
been suffered in line of duty. 

It is encouraging for teachers 
who must accept many out-of-school 
assignments that the decision was 
favorable. 


appealed to the 


teacher's 


states accept 


Star shines in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE.— The 
Portland Teachers Union is 
especially proud of one of its versa- 
tile and talented members. Not only 
is she a teacher of music in one of 
the Portland high 
mother of two children; 
the dashing and brilliant Carmen 
who delighted audiences at Port 
land’s outdoor opera last summer. In 
addition to all this, she has appeared 
with the Portland Sym 


schools and the 
she is also 


as soloist 
phony. 

Her name for musical appearances 
is Ferne Misner, but she is known 
to her colleagues in Local 111 as 
Mrs. Stephen Epler. 


Here's a publicity stunt 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 


resenting the Chicago Teachers 
Union at the convention of the Ili 
nois State Federation of Labor used 
a novel way to publicize teacher 
unionism. All delegates received 
stamped greeting cards picturing a 
group of youngsters educated by 
union teachers. The caption on the 
card read: “The citizens of tomorrow 
should be educated by union teach 


ers. 


Delegates rep 


J. Willis Green, treasurer of Local 
1 and for many years a delegate to 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
was in charge of distributing the 
cards. The idea made a strong appeal 
to all delegates. 


The 


President of 803 wins Council post 


803 SCHENECTADY, N. Y.— 
Arthur R. Boehm, president 
of Local 803 and past president of 
the Empire State Federation of 
Teachers, has just been elected to 
the Schenectady City Council. A re 
port from the publicity chairman of 
the Schenectady Federation of 
Teachers points out that this is the 
first time a teacher in that city has 
been elected to public office. Fur 
thermore, Mr. Boehm led his ticket 
in the voting, receiving more votes 
than any other candidate. 

The teachers felt that the ener 
getic qualities which have made Mr. 
Boehm a successful leader for the 
Teachers Federation are those which 


Arthur R 
Boehm 


will also make him valuable in this 
political position. Teachers were, 
therefore, active in support of this 
able candidate and are much grati 


fied by his election. 


Alarming drop-out ratio among new teachers 


revealed in Detroit survey 


231 DETROIT, MICH. — The 
Detroit Federation of Teach- 
ers has expressed alarm at some of 
the figures recently released by the 
State Board of Education. These 
statistics reveal the need for making 
teaching more attractive to begin- 
ning teachers so that they will re 
main in the profession. In 1946-47. 
elementary certificates 
922 new teachers 
this group had 
permanent ele 


474 made 


in other words 


provisional 
were issued to 
In 1950-51, when 
become eligible for 
mentary certificates, only 
application for them; 
49% dropped out during this pro 
bationary period 

The 
school group is even more disturbing 
Of the 1,767 


secondary certificates only 791 ap 


situation in the secondary 


receiving provisional! 


plied for permanent status. This rep 
resents a drop-out of 60%. 

Here is a matter for great concern 
at a time when teachers are so ur 
gently face of in 
creased enrollment. At such a rate of 
drop-out, cannot maintair 
even the standards of their present 
level and certainly they cannot pro 
vide for 
dents. Moreover, it is quite obvious 


needed in the 


' 
schools 


increased numbers of stu 
that any plans for reduction in clas 
size loads become im 
possible to carry out 

It must 
interest of all 
organizations that 
undertaken to make th 
new teacher feel and tha 
guidance and technical help be of 


fered to make the probationer wan 


and teacher 


it is to the 
teachers an 


be clear that 
best 
their some pro 
grams be 


secure 


to stay in the teaching profession 


Large crowd enjoys excellent program 
at first convention of Sioux City Local 


SIOUX 


Sioux 


CITY, IA.— The 
828 City Federation of 
Teachers held a successful conven 
tion early in October—the first one 
held concurrently with the meeting 
of the Association. 

Speakers at the morning session 
were the Reverend John Brigham, 
who spoke on “The Significance of 
World Affairs in Education,” and 
AFT Vice-President John Fewkes. 
president of Local 1, who spoke on 
“Positive Teacher Leadership.” 

AFT Secretary - Treasurer Irvin 
Kuenzli addressed the luncheon 
group and also spoke at the after 
noon session, where he discussed 
“Labor and Internationa! Relations.” 
At the same session Dr. T. M. Risk, 
Professor of Education at the Uni 


versity of South Dakota, spoke on 
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“The Role ot the 
Teacher.” 

The local was 
the large 
cellent program. 


763 aids Pawtucket 

763 MADISON, ILL.—The 
mentbers of the Madison 

County Federation of Teachers voted 

to assess themselves one dollar per 


Classroom 


satisfied with 
the ex 


well 
attendance and 


member to raise funds to assist the 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, Teachers 
Alliance. This action is in response 
to the resolution passed by the re 
cent AFT convention at Grand Rap 
ids urging locals to render financial 
assistance to the Pawtucket teachers 
who had been without pay for fifteen 
weeks when the schools reopened in 
September. 
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The State Federations Meet 


Colorado conference discusses “The Fifth Freedom” 


The sixth annual conference of 
the Colorado Federation of Teac hers 
attacked many difficult problems and 
the decisions reached are significant 
and important in directing CFT pol 
icy for 1951-52. Among these policies 
finance: the 


“state 


is the stand on school 
taken is that 
paid to local districts should under 


position funds 


write a minimum salary guarantee 


for competent teachers—the guaran 


based on training and 
The CFI 

the governor's committee 
irged to work for the 


incorporation of this provision in the 


tee to be 
experience.” member on 
has been 
continue to 
legislative 


current proposals 


{ state-wide committee to work on 


criteria in evaluating material for 
was also 


Writ- 
edu- 


library and classroom use 


recommended in a resolution 


ten statements from boards of 


cation on academic, economic, anc 


organizational freedom were also 


urged 


The theme of the convention, “The 
Fifth Freedom- the Freedom to 
Think.” was ably keynoted in the 
address of Dr. Val H. Wilson.Speak 
ing at the evaluating session follow 
ing the annual conference luncheon, 
Dr. Edward J. Allen, Dean of Earl 
ham College (Indiana), pointed out 
that “the edu 


cation scholar be 


primary function of 


requires that the 


Conferring at the Wisconsin 
(See December issue.) 
Eklund; standing, Leo 
er.-sect'y. WSFL; Geo 


Smith 
Page 


pres 


oss f. supf 
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State Federation 
Seated are Governor and Mrs 
WFT; Geo 


free to observe, discover, and bring 
to the 
dences which pertain to any matter 


attention of others all the evi 
within his area of 
And the 
be free to point out the conclusions, 
including his own, which have been 
drawn from the available evidence.” 
He concluded that the policy of an 
educational institution should be to 
and protect the intellectual 
freedom of its members. 

The present day 
propagandizing the 
and 


of importance 


competence scholar must 


enlarge 


techniques of 
American 
ing listening public 

vealed in the speec h of 
Bickel, Longmont publisher and Ed 
ucation and Information Officer for 
the Regional Office of Price Stabili 
zation. He emphasized the point that 
publishers influence readers not only 
through the selection and slant given 
but through _ the 
space 


read 
were re 
George 


material even 


amount of used in reporting 
events, 

A major address by Arthur Schles 
inger, Jr. was presented by transcrip 
The Harvard 
torian was unable 


ference, but his remarks were no less 


tion University his 


to attend the con 
personal and appealing. Especially 
significant were the closing words of 
his address 

“I think that* as teachers we hav 
I think 


can and 


a special responsibility 


there are certain things we 


of Teachers’ Convention. 
Walter J. Kohler, and John 
Haberman, pres. WSFL; Geo. Hall 
of instruction 


must do if we are to do our part in 
maintaining freedom in the United 
States and the World. One thing we 
teach wherever we can 
American 
There is nothing subversive yet about 
the first the Bill of 
Rights of conscience. The right of 
expression, the right to assemble, and 


can do is to 
the values of the system 


amendment 


the right to political opposition are 
still the rights in 
society as they must be in any free 
society. We must lose no opportunity 


central our free 


to emphasize the basic importance of 
the American Constitution. And an 
other thing we can do is to challenge 
at every opportunity those who deny 
distort the truth. Because the 

that is, the hard 
are our best weapons and 
Those 


have 


and 
truth 
situation 


facts of a 


enes which we cannot lose. 


who smear and slander must 
their bluff called: they must be chal 
lenged and they must be exposed as 
the 
they are. 

“And, above all, to do this effec 
tively teachers must organize in de 
That, of 
Fed 


and 


merchants of falsehood whicl 


rights. 
(American 


teachers’ 
the 
Teachers is 


fense of 
course, is what 
eration ol for; 
through the country, it is the great 
instrumentality by which teachers 
defend that part of freedom which i- 
general fund of 


their share in the 


free society 


Empire State considers 
teacher welfare 


Delegates re 
throughout the 


presenting teachers 
state of New York 
New York City for 


convention of the 


recently met in 
the ninth annual 
Empire State Federation of Teachers’ 
They 
which 


$4,000 to 


Unions planned a legislative 
a salary de 
mand of New 
York City, $3,600 to $6,500 for other 
$3,200 to 
Convention 
condemned attacks on 
ind pledged op 
free 


program includes 


$8.000 for 


cities over 100,000, and 


$6.000 for other areas 
resolutions 


the public schools 


position to threats t academic 
dom. 
decision 


Allen 


places teachers on a 


Denouncing — the 
virtual 
deter 


a definition of the 


which 
24 hour 


mined to 


duty, the delegates 
seek 


school day from the | 


legislature, and 
provision tor compensation for all 


work outside of its limits. Limitation 
provision for duty-free 


other 


of pupil load 


lunch periods, and improve 


ments were also discussed 





Dr. Hedgeman stirs Montana convention 


anspired by the dynamic person- 
ality of the guest speaker, Dr. Anna 
Hedgeman, Assistant to Federal 
Administrator Oscar Ewing, 
of the 
Teachers was 


Security 


the sixth annual convention 
Montana Federation of 
acclaimed as the most successful to 
date. Dr. group dis 
cussions on “A Constructive Look at 
the Problems of Our Schools.” Three 


question of 


Hedge man led 


groups considered the 
what the schools should do for the 
child and three other groups took up 


Fol 


sessions, Dr 


problems relating to teachers. 
lowing the 
Hedgeman presided as 


separate 
each grouy 
reported its findings 

At the banquet, where seating 
space was limited to 
guests, Dr. Hedgeman again spoke 
Her topic, “Thar’s Gold in Them 
There Hills,” symbolized the possi 
bilities for 
people. 


two hundred 


among the 
western that 
“teachers face all of their respective 
know the backgrounds 
their children, and 
to find talent and 


leadership 
She urged 
communities 
and families of 
search for 
leadership. 

“Bits of what is happening around 
the world are happening all around 
us all the time. For many 
right here at home there is still nm 
security,” Dr. Hedgeman continued 
“The revolt of the exploited around 


ways 


people 


the world is turning more and more 
hungry mouths, hearts 
toward us. We have not yet sensed 
money that 


souls, and 


that it is not so much 


these people want as it is sound 


ideas on hew to help them find 
themselves.” 

Another address at the banquet 
was given by Nick Helburn, of Mon 
tana State College, on the topic ofl 
“The Land 


urged greater attention 


conservation and the 
People ” He 
to this 


beauty 


in schools to bring 
and to 


subject 
into the classroom 
give students a deeper appreciation 
of the 

Governor John 
unable to attend, sent a very friendly 


values of human life 


Bonner, who 


basic 


wa- 


message. He said, in part: “It is to 
the credit of your Federation that 
progress has been made in enacting 
legislation providing expansion and 
improvement of educational facili 
ties, teachers’ tenure and retirement 
salaries, and uni 
practices. The 


rights, increased 
form 


members of your organization have 


administrative 


also recognized the vital importance: 
of self-government, participation in 
community affairs, travel, 
in and the maintenance of good pub 


training 


lic relations. This awareness has re 
sulted not raising of 
standards of the teaching profession 
state 
one of the finest education programs 


only in the 


but has inevitably given our 


in the nation. 

“"" commend you for your determ 
nation and your courage and | wis! 
you continued success as you strive 
the 


great 


to improve profession from 
this state 


and nation derive their greatest divi 


which democratic 
dends.” 

The guests at this banquet includ 
ed Miss Genevieve Squires, of the 


A senator, a newscaster, and a professor 


provide unusual program in Michigan 


Whose 
theme for 
Institute sponsored by abeut fifteen 


Responsibili 
the 1951 


“Education 


ty was the 


locals of the Michigan Federation 
of Teachers. 

On the evening preceding the main 
meeting, Frank Edwards and a pane! 
“Attacks on Education’ 
this discussion was followed by Mr 
regular radio 
“Labor Views the News,” 
directly from the auditorium wher 
the Institute was held. 

At the opening session on the fol 
lowing day, Dr. Axtelle. 
chairman of the Department of His 
tory and Philosophy of Education 
at New York University, spoke on 
the general theme of the conference 
The panel which fol 
lowed were on the following sub 
“Fitting the School to the 
Community,” “Can We 


discussed 


Edwards’ program, 


broadcast 


George 


discussions 


jects: 


Legislate 


The American Teacher, January, 


Tolerance?” and “Teaching the 
Basic Reading Skills.” Another se« 
tion, so popular that it was repeated 
by request, was “The New Teacher 

Exclusive.” There were also panels 
work of the AFT 


Educational Recon 


to evaluate the 
Commission on 
struction and to consider extra-cur 
ricular activities. 

After these lively sessions came a 
luncheon meeting at which Senator 
Blair Moody spoke on “Tea her, Be 
ware Those Blinders.” Several year- 
Moody 
Federation as a 
had taken an extensive 
European tour. At the recent Insti 
tute, the junior Senator from Michi 
gan spoke as an authority on inter 
national affairs. At his own 
the program was completed with a 


Senator addressed the 


age 
newspaper reporte: 


who just 
request 


old-fashioned town meeting question 
and-answer period. 


1952 


Dr. Anne Hedgeman 
State Department of 
Don Chapman, 
Montana Farmers’ Union, 
Kroeker, of the Montana 
members of the 


ofhce of the 
Publi 
of the 
Herbert 
State 
Anaconda School Board and of the 
Trades Labor Council. 
McBride, who is both a member of 
the State Legislature and President 
of the Trades and Labor Council 
briefly, complimenting — the 
union on its 
At the 
action was taken to purchase several 
books for the office of the Montana 
State Federation of Labor as a me 


Instruction, 


University, 


and Gene 


spoke 
progress. 


closing business session 


morial to the late James D. Graham, 
who, as president of the state labor 
Mon 


body, so frequently aided the 


tana Federation of Teachers 


Michigan urges study 
of compensation laws 


According to the Michigan Work 
men’s Compensation Law, a single 
person with no dependents receives 
not less than $11 a week 
more than $24. With one dependent 
the maximum is $26, and so on up 
to a maximum of $35 per week. The 
laws of the Board of Education pro 
that an injured employe who 
receives under the Work 
Act shall have 
that sum supplemented by the Board 
sufficient to 


regular salary for a period 


and not 


vide 
income 
men’s Compensation 
with an amount main 
tain his 
not to exceed that of his sick leave 
reserve. 

The 


become 


teachers to 
the 
visions of the Compensation Act. The 


Federation 
acquainted 


urges 
with pro 
importance of reporting all accidents 


and knowing the privileges of the 


‘ct cannot be  over-emphasized 
Teachers of other states may be sur 
prised at the provisions of the laws 
of their states 


3] 





A. F. T. Literature 


Price List 





TITLE COST PER 100 


Questions and Answers (revised)................. ccc c cece cece $1.00 
Teacher Organization and Democracy in School Administration. . 3.00 
What Is the Teacher Worth?... 
Selected Statements by John Dewey about the AFT 
The Defense Machinery of the AFT 
The American Federation of Teachers (By John M. Eklund) 
What Labor Has Done for the Children of America (By Maurice 
J. Tobin) 
Charter of the Rights of the Child... 
What 33c Will Do in A.F.T. Dues 
Should Professionally Minded Teachers Affiliate with Labor?... 1.00 
I I ns ick wiainctdnuadnseesdcdvcecnss 1.50 
Should Teachers’ Salaries Be Based on Rating? 
Should College Teachers Affiliate with Labor?. . 
The Teacher's Rights 
Labor’s Program of Education........... 
Labor, Education and Democracy 
Why I Joined (By Dr. George S. Counts)... 
Company Unions and the School Crisis 
Declarations of the A. F. of L. on Education 
Don’t Let the Schools Suffer 
Should Teachers Be Neutral? 
The Key to Progress—The Public Schools 
The Answer to the Chaos in Teachers’ Organizations 
Do White Collar Workers Need Unions?........... Fin eee a 
What the Church Thinks of Labor 
Labor's Battle for Education During World War II 
Labor's Answer to the Teacher Shortage Problem 
Teachers Should Organize to Protect the Schools............... 
Education in the Atomic Age 


Goals for American Education (By Kirkendall, Kuenzli, and 
Reeves) ($1.00 to AFT members) 


Basic Principles of Federal Aid to Education 
A.F.T. PINS AND BUTTONS $.50 each: $5.00 a dozen; $38 a hundred 





